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GREAT BOOKS 


By THE Very Rev. F. W. FARRAR, D.D., DEAN oF CANTERBURY 


FIRST 


AM asked to furnish some papers to 

the SuNDAY MaGAZINE on the subject 

of “Great Books” in general ; which 

are to be followed by special papers 
on such supreme writers as Dante, Shake- 
speare, Milton, and Bunyan. That such 
papers may be useful to the young, who de- 
sire the guidance of experience, I may fairly 
hope; and if 1 can impress upon the 
minds of serious learners the truths which 
I shall urge upon their attention, I feel no 
doubt at all that there may be some to whom 
I may thus be enabled to render a lifelong 
service. For, 

I. ‘The multiplication of books in these 
days is almost beyond calculation. In any 
mixed society of educated people it is the 
exception to find that there are no authors 
present. Of clergymen beyond a certain 
age the majority have published something, 
if it be no more than a volume of sermons. 
The output of fiction is so astonishingly 
large that we cannot but wonder who are 
the readers of the numberless ephemeral 
volumes which appear and “ perish like the 
summer fly.” It is said that the subter- 
ranean rooms of a well-known circulating 
library are crammed with tens of thousands 
of volumes, chiefly novels, for which, even 
when they have had a momentary vogue, 
there is no longer any sale. It is the inevit- 
able fate of the immense majority of writers 
that their publications fall more or less dead 
from the press, and very soon 


‘“* May bind a book, may line a box, 
May serve to curi a maiden's locks.” 


There are thousands of other books which, 
though they are useful and profitable for a 
time, and accomplish the work for which 
they were intended, are then naturally 
superseded. These are books for which 
their authors never expected more than a 
brief existence. Yet they have not been 
published to no purpose. They fall like the 
dead leaves of autumn; but just as the 
dead leaves have not lived in vain, since 
they serve to enrich the soil into which they 
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perish and are absorbed, so the thoughts of 
myriads of men, though they possess no 
germ of immortality, do in their own limited 
degree furnish a contribution, however infi- 
nitesimal, to the intellectual life of their 
own generation. 

But if writers are thus abnormally nume- 
rous, what are we to say of readers? What 
is to be ¢heir guide in an age when “ of 
making many books there is no end”? Do 
we not want a new Khalif Omar to make a 
vast conflagration of heaps of accumulated 
rubbish ? 

II. Among this multitude of books there 
are many empty, commonplace, platitudi- 
nous books, and some positively dangerous 
and wicked books, though they, happily, are 
not numerous. And, further than this, all 
books, as Mr. Ruskin says, may be classed as 
“ books for the hour or books for all time.” 

Now as the most general rules which I 
could give about reading, I should say to 
every young man or young woman, 

1. Make your deliberate choice, and do 
not attempt to read everything which comes 
in your way. It is not possible to know 
something about everything ; it is rarely 
in our power to know everything about 
anything. But every one who aims at 
self-culture ought to have selected certain 
subjects about which he desires to be as well 
informed as his opportunities permit. Amid 
the vast accumulations of human knowledge 
there is not a single subject, not one period 
of history, not one sub-dichotomy of any one 
science, not one department of archeology, 
which, if we desire to obtain a secure mas- 
tery of it, will not require the study of a 
lifetime. If any one wishes to be a student 
he must make up his mind not to attempt 
too much, but to set aside whole realms of 
knowledge as not coming within the personal 
range of his limited faculties and short span 
of human existence. 

2. Mere indiscriminate reading of any 
kind should be resolutely abjured. The 
hasty omnivorous swallowing of all kinds of 
intellectual pabulum will as certainly produce 
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mental constipation as thoughtless gluttony 
will ruin the physical digestion. Smatterings 
of unassimilated knowledge are responsible 
for that shallow conceit of opinionated 
infallibility which abounds in those schools 
where 

** Blind and naked ignorance 


Delivers brawling judgments, unashamed, 
On all things all day long.” 


In no other way can we account for the 
prolific and portentous phenomenon, which 
we daily witness, of nescience taking itself 
for knowledge and insolently denouncing 
what it is utterly incompetent to under- 
stand. We might imagine that those who 
talk and write from no higher standpoint 
than that of 
“Tam Sir Oracle, 
And when I ope my lips let no dog bark,” 


could safely be left to perish of their own 
decay ; nevertheless their tone of confident 
assertion imposes on whole cliques and 
coteries of deluded adherents; and it is 
because they thus win credence that we so 
often see 


“ The meanest having power upon the highest, 
And the high purpose broken by the worm.” 


3. A minute’s glance at many books is 
quite sufficient to show a practised reader 
whether they contain anything which will be 
of use to him or not. If he sees, for 
instance, that they are written, as is the case 
with whole legions of books, from the stand- 
point of a stereotyped bigotry and an arro- 
gant incompetence, he may without a qualm 
of conscience toss them into the benevolent 
capaciousness of his nearest waste-paper 
basket. To read useless, meaningless, tenth- 
rate books, written by men who make little 
Popes of their own unprogressive opinions ; 
by men whose incapacity is a sea without a 
bottom and without a shore—to read any 
books which are written without a conscience 
or an aim, is an inexcusable manslaughter 
upon time. It bears the same relation to real 
reading as indolent loafing does to healthy 
and vigorous exercise. The old advice, 
“ Lege, lege, aliquid herebit,” is very bad ad- 
vice if it be meant to include dabbling in all 
kinds of literature. It is, however, true that 
even in books which are in the main worth- 
less there are sometimes “two grains of 


wheat” hid in whole bushels of chaff. If 
we have the skill to secure these two wheat 
grains in a few moments they may be useful 
to us. But there are not many readers who 
have gained the power of eviscerating books 
at a glance. 

4. Newspapers are necessary and we can- 
not get on without them. The air of the 
whole world now thrills with common 
sympathies because the railroad and the 
telegraph bring the most distant regions into 
close contact, and there cannot be a moun- 
tain ascent in Alaska, or a volcanic eruption 
in Java, or a balloon sighted in the Polar 
Circle, without our hearing of it almost 
immediately. We cannot be indifferent to 
the history of the contemporary world ; yet 
the amount of time deplorably wasted by 
numberless readers in idly devouring scraps 
of disconnected and vapid intelligence is 
quite inconceivable. Such reading must 
surely be meant only for those who are 


“Too weak to bear 
The insupportable fatigue of thought, 
And swallow therefore, without pause or choice, 
The total grist, unsifted, husks and all.” 


Ordinarily speaking, a glance of ten 
minutes, or even five minutes, at our daily 
newspaper will tell us all which we ought to 
know. It is, for instance, worse than use- 
less to read through the squalid details of 
every police trial, or the nauseous revelations 
of divorce courts, or vague political con- 
jectures, or the sensational items of “the 
silly season.” There are papers which seem 
to exist for no other purpose than “to 
chronicle small beer.” There are other papers 
which, as Lord Coleridge said, are “ made 
up of personalities so trivial, that, prior to 
experience, one would have supposed they 
could not possibly have interested for a single 
moment, in the faintest possible degree, any 
human being.” How can one have time to 
think, or leave a margin to one’s life, if we 
spend hours every week in dabbling about 
what Mr. Lowell called “ the stagnant goose- 
pond of village gossip”? Of what advantage 
can it be to know that yesterday “‘ Mr. Brown’s 
son swallowed a hickory nut” or “Mr, 
Jones’s cart-wheel stuck ina mud rut”? How 
can we inhale healthy air if we are always living 
in the midst of what another American writer 
calls “ the miasma which arises out of the 
shoreless lakes of human ditchwater”? “ In 
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a world of daily, nay almost hourly, 
journalism,” says Mr. Lowell again, “ where 
every clever man, every man who thinks 
himself clever, or whom anybody else thinks 
clever, is called upon to deliver a judgment, 
point-blank and at the word of command, on 
every conceivable subject of human thought 
—or on what sometimes seems to him very 
much the same thing, on every inconceivable 
display of human want of thought—there is 
such a spendthrift waste of all those common- 
places which furnish the permitted staple of 
public discourse, that there is little chance 
of beguiling a new tune out of the one- 
stringed instrument on which we have been 
thrumming so long.” But when the “ news,” 
and “items,” and “ pars ” are full of gossip, 
scandal, and spite ; when they are like the 
verminiferous dust in which are incubated 
the germs of envy, hatred, malice, and all 
uncharitableness—the less we notice them 
the better. They are undiluted poison to 
the healthy soul which loves charity and 
truth. 

5. There is one piece of advice which I 
would give with intense earnestness to all ; it 
is: Never be tempted by curiosity to read 
what you know to be a dad book, or what a 
very little reading shows you to be a bad 
book. Bad books—by which I do not mean 
merely ignorant and misleading books, but 
those which are prurient and corrupt—are 
the most fatal emissaries of the devil. They 
pollute with plague the moral atmosphere of 
the world. Many and many a time a good 
book, read by a boy, has been the direct 
source of all his future success ; has inspired 
him to attain and to deserve eminence ; has 
sent him on the paths of discovery ; has been 
as a sheet anchor to all that was noblest in 
his character; has contributed the pre- 
dominant element to the usefulness and 
happiness of his whole life. Benjamin 
Franklin testified that a little tattered volume 
of ‘“* Essays to Do Good” by Cotton Mather, 
read when he was a boy, influenced the 
whole course of his conduct, and that if he 
had been a useful citizen “the public owes 
all the advantages of it to that little book.” 
Jeremy Bentham said that the single phrase 
“the greatest good of the greatest number ” 
caught ata glance in a pamphlet, directed 
the current of his thoughts and studies for 
life. The entire career of Charles Darwin 
was influenced by a book of travels which 





he read in early years. On the other hand, 
it is fatally possible for any one—espe- 
cially for any youth—to read himself to 
death in a bad book in five minutes. The 
well-known minister, John Angell James, 
narrated that, when he was at school, a boy 
lent him an impure book. He only read it 
for a few minutes, but even during those 
few minutes the poison flowed fatally into his 
soul, and became to him a source of bitter- 
ness and anguish for all his after years. The 
thoughts, images, and pictures thus glanced 
at haunted him all through life like foul 
spectres. Let no one indulge his evil 
curiosity under the notion that he is safe. 
“He that trusteth in his own heart is a 
fuol.” 


*‘O, who can hold a fire in his hand 
By thinking on the frosty Caucasus?” 


Were we not warned two thousand years ago 
that ‘*he who toucheth pitch shall be defiled”? 
and three millenniums ago the question was 
asked, “Can a man take fire in his bosom, 
and his clothes not be burned? or can 
one walk upon hot coals, and his feet not be 
scorched ?” 

6. What makes every form of bad reading 
such a murder of time and so entirely inex- 
cusable is that the world abounds not only 
in good books, but in entire domains of good 
books. Even the “great books” of the world 
furnish us with an inexhaustible supply. A 
lifetime would barely suffice to master all the 
good books which exist in any noble and 
fruitful branch of stucy. If we were not 
such bad economists of happiness we should 
make better use of the joy and beneficence 
opened to us by some of these developments 
of human faculty. Many a man whose life 
is now dreary, burdensome, and pernicious, 
might, had he been wiser, have been able 
to say, 


“My mind to me a kingdom is, 
Such perfect joy therein I find.” 


Many a sad and useless man might both 
have been good and done good—might both 
have been as happy as human life permits 
and a source of happiness to others—if he 
had learnt to take delight in the great thoughts 
of the wisest and holiest of mankind. There 
are boundless realms of beauty and of wonder 
and of power in the universe of God of 
which the intellect of the wise has learnt to 
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decipher the meaning. There are priceless 
treasuries full of wealth “ more golden than 
gold” which are open even to the humblest 
and poorest. To neglect them is not only 
unwise, but pusillanimous. These days 
especially need courage and gladness. The 
struggle for existence grows every day more 
keen, and is a struggle between nations no 
less than between individuals, Amid the 
vast growth of populations; amid _ the 
increasing difficulties of earning an honest 
subsistence ; amid the reactions of lassitude 
caused by the wear and tear, the strain and 
stress, of daily life ; amid the depression and 
uncertainty caused by the deepening com- 
plexity of problems yet unsolved, we need 
every possible counteraction of irresolution, 
weariness, and gloom. The influence of 
great books would enable us, more perhaps 
than any other influence, to acquire our own 
souls in confidence and peace. “He who 
is his own monarch,” says Sir Thomas 
Browne, “contentedly sways the sceptre of 
himself, not envying the glory to crowned 
heads and the Elohim of the earth.” 

7. I might well speak of the immeasurable 
services which any one of us might acquire 
from even a partial knowledge of Science or 
of Art, of which the greatest results and the 
most eternal principles are set before us in 
many books. But I will confine my remarks 
to the subject of General Literature. If 
Science teaches us respecting Nature and 
her forces, and Art unfolds to us 


“The shapes of things, their colours, lights 
and shades, 
Changes, surprises—and God made them all,” 


Literature unfolds to us the deepest thoughts 
which can fill the great heart of humanity. 
We may, if we choose, find a purer and more 
exquisite delight in wise reading than in 
almost anything else. A few of the testi- 
monies of eminent thinkers may help to 
bring this truth home to us. Cicero, the 
master of Roman eloquence, said that 
“Other studies are for one time, or one 
place, or one mood ; but these studies are 
with us at home and abroad, in town or in 
the country, by day and by night, in youth 
and in old age; our consolation in days of 
sorrow, our exhilaration in hours of peace.” 
Petrarch, when his friend the bishop, think- 
ing that he was overworked, took away 
the key of his library, was restless and 
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miserable the first day, had a bad headache 
the second, and was so ill by the third day 
that the bishop in alarm returned the key, 
and let his friend read -as much as he 
liked. ‘“ A good book,” says Milton in his 
* Areopagitica,” which every one should 
read, ‘‘is the precious lifeblood of a master- 
spirit, treasured up on purpose to a life 
beyond life.” The historian Gibbon said 
that he would not exchange the love of 
reading for the Empire of India. ‘ Books,” 
says Cowper, 


“ Are not seldom talismans and spells,” 
Wordsworth, after saying that 


“‘ Books, we know, 
Are a substantial world, both pure and good, 
Round these, with tendrils strong as flesh 
and blood, 
Our pastime and our happiness will grow," 


adds, 


“Nor can I not believe but that hereby 
Great gains are mine; for thus I live remote 
From evil-speaking ; rancour, never sought, 
Comes to me not; malignant truth or lie. 
Hence have I genial seasons, hence have I 
Smooth passions, smooth discourse, and 

joyous thought, 

And thus from day to day my little boat 
Rocks in its harbour, lodging peacefully.” 


And certainly among the poems of Southey 
which will live we should place the charming 
lines : 
‘* My days among the dead are past ; 
Around me I behold, 
Where’er these casual eyes are cast, 
The mighty minds of old. 
My never-failing friends are they 
With whom I converse day by day ; 
With them I take delight in weal, 
And seek relief in woe: 
And while I understand and feel 
How much to them I owe, 
My cheeks have often been bedew’d 
With tears of thoughtful gratitude.” 


8. To these testimonies of great poets 
I will add three remarkable passages from 
prose writers—for my object is to im- 
press on my readers, and especially on the 
young, a sense of the joy and safety which 
they may gain from the study of great books, 
and I therefore wish to quote to them the 
weightiest authorities. 

1. Here, then, is a singularly bright and 
beautiful passage from a medieval writer, 
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Gilbert Porretanus or de la Porrée.* He was 
once left alone in his monastery while all 
his brethren had gone for change of air to 
the seaside, and he wrote: 

‘Our house is empty, save only myself 
and the rats and mice, who nibble in solitary 
hunger. There is no voice in the hall, no 
tread on the stairs. The clock has stopped 

. the pump creaks no more. But I 
sit here with no company but books, dipping 
into dainty honeycombs of literature. All 
minds in the world’s history find their focus 
in a library. This is the pinnacle of the 
temple from which we may see all the king- 
doms of the world and the glory of them. 
I keep Egypt and the Holy Land in the 
closet next the window. On the side of 
them is Athens and the Empire of Rome. 
Never was such an army mustered as I have 
here. No general ever had such soldiers as 
I have. No kingdom ever had half such 
illustrious subjects as mine, or half as well 
governed. I can put my haughtiest subjects 
up or down as it pleases me. ... I call 
“Plato,’ and he answers ‘ Here’—a noble 
and sturdy soldier. ‘ Aristotle,’ ‘ Here’— 
a host in himself. ‘ Demosthenes,’ ‘ Cicero,’ 

Cesar,’ ‘Tacitus,’ ‘Pliny’—‘ Here!’ they 
answer, and they smile at me in their im- 
mortality of youth. Modest all, they never 
speak unless spoken to. Bountiful all, they 
never refuse to answer. And they are all at 
peace together. My architects are building 
night and day without sound of hammer; 
my painters designing, my poets singing, my 
philosophers discoursing, my historians and 
theologians weaving their tapestries, my 
generals marching about without noise or 
blood. I hold all Egypt in fee simple. I 
build not a city but empires at a word. I 
can say as much of all the Orient as he who 
was sent to grass did of Babylon. . .. All 
the world is around me; all that ever stirred 
human hearts or fired the imagination is 
harmlessly here. My library shelves are the 
avenues of time. Ages have wrought, genera- 
tions grown, and all their blossoms are cast 
down here. It is the garden of immortal 
fruits, without dog or dragon.” 

i. All readers will, I think, thank me 
for that bright passage from an old scho- 
lastic theologian nearly nine centuries 

* There were two writers of this name—one in 
the twelfth and one in the sixteenth century. I 
have not yet been able to verify the passage. 


ago. My next quotation shall be from Mr. 
Ruskin. 

“ All the higher circles of human intelli- 
gence,” he says in “Sesame and Lilies,” 
“are, to those beneath, only momentarily 
and partiaHly open. We may, by good for- 
tune, obtain a glimpse of a great poet, and 
hear the sound of his voice; or put a ques- 
tion to a man of science and be answered 
good-humouredly. We may intrude ten 
minutes’ talk on a cabinet minister . 
or snatch, once or twice in our lives, the 
privilege of arresting the kind glance of a 
queen. And yet these momentary chances 
we covet . . . while, meantime, there is a 
society open to us of people who will talk 
to us as long as we like, whatever our rank 
or occupation. And this society, because it 
is sO numerous and so gentle .. . kings 
and statesmen lingering patiently in the 
plainly furnished and narrow anterooms, our 
book-case shelves—we make no account of 
that company—perhaps never listen to a 
word they would say, all day long!” 

1. And here is one more eloquent passage 
from Eneas Sage: 

“I go into my library, and, like some 
great panorama, all history unrolls itself 
before me. I breathe the morning air of 
the world while the scent of Eden’s roses 
yet linger in it... . I see the Pyramids 
building. I hear Memnon murmur as the 
first morning sun touches him... . I sit 
as in a theatre: the stage is time, the play 
is the play of the world. What a spectacle 
it is! what kingly pomp! what processions 
pass by! what cities burn to heaven! what 
crowds of captives are dragged at the heels 
of conquerors! In my solitude I am only 
myself at intervals. The silence of the un- 
peopled Syrian plains, the incomings and 
outgoings of the Patriarchs, Abraham and 
Ishmael, Isaac in the fields at eventide, 
Rebekah at the well, Jacob’s guile, Esau’s 
face reddened by desert suns, Joseph’s 
splendid funeral procession—all these things 
I can find within the boards of my Old 
Testament. . Books are the true Ely- 


sian Fields where the spirits of the dead 
converse, couched on flowers; and to these 
fields a mortal may venture unappalled. 
What king’s court can boast such company ? 
what school of philosophy such wisdom? 

. No man sees more company than I 
do. I travel with mightier cohorts around 
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PRAYER ANSWERED 


me than did Tamerlane and Zenghis Khan 
in their fiery marches. I am a sovereign in 
my library, but it is the dead, not the living, 
that attend my /evee,” 

In my next paper I will say a few words 
about great branches of literature, such as 
History, Poetry, and Biography; but here I 
will conclude by urging you, dear reader, to 
enter on this paradisiacal domain which lies 
ever open before your feet—these gardens 
rich with the summer opulence of heaven. 
You may breathe this pure and exhilarating 
spiritual atmosphere as you sit with those 
high souls whom God has illuminated with 
the flame of genius. Glorious leaders are 
waiting to welcome you, and gentle saints 
to sit as brethren by your side. Why need 
any man feel “ cabin’d, cribb’d, confin’d” in 
pettiness when at the lifting of a latch he 
may enter into “unimaginable realms of 
faerie” ? Why need he be overworried by 
the fussy and the foolish, the base and the 
contemptible, when in books, without travel- 
ling as far as Endor, we may summon to 
our bidding the mightiest spirits of the 
dead? Why need he be drowned in dis- 
appointment and listlessness, as with that 
tide on the coast of Lincolnshire, “ always 
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shallow, yet always just deep enough to 
drown,” when, at the price of a few pence, 
he may, as it were, hear Heaven’s seraphim 
choiring round the sapphire throne? Can he 
not escape from those whom the poet calls 


“Men-slugs and human serpentry ; ” 


and can he not be relieved from life’s worst 
enemies—vexatious, fretful, and lawless pas- 
sions, “ spirits of wasted energy and wander- 
ing desire, of unappeased famine and un- 
satisfied hope”—by communion with these 
kingly and radiant souls? A man who lives 
in this high society will walk through the 
world with the open eyes of wonder and 
the receptive mind of intelligence. He will 
believe in God ; he will believe in Man; he 
will believe in Conscience ; he will believe in 
Duty; and while he believes in these no 
darkness without can ever wholly quench 
that light within which is a reflection of the 
light of God Himself in the human soul. 
The best books of man will throw more and 
more widely open before him the Books of 
God, which are best interpreted by that 
chosen literature of the Chosen People, 
which we specially describe as “The Book 


of God.” 





PRAYER ANSWERED 


AND UNANSWERED 


By THE Ricut Rev. W. BOYD CARPENTER, D.D., Lorp BisHop oF Ripon 


HAVE been asked to write some 
thoughts on answers to prayer. I am 
afraid that I cannot give from personal 
experience vivid and striking anec- 

dotées such as others have chronicled. God 
does not deal with all alike, either in 
His gifts of faith or in those of experience. 
We differ also in the use we make of His 
gifts. But if I mistake not the object of 
these papers is not merely to gather together 
an array of startling experiences, but rather 
to unite in conference on the great subject 
of prayer and the answers to prayer. 

No doubt every Christian spirit holds 
within his memory many cherished experi- 
ences of God’s dealings with him, and these 
must touch the question of prayer. But 
the greater part of these experiences belong 


to that sanctuary life of the soul which, 
rightly or wrongly, we keep veiled from the 
world. There are matters which 
would lose their charm if they were made 
public property. There is a reticence which 
is of faith, just as there may be a reticence 
which is of cowardice or unfaith. But like 
the little home treasures, which we only 
open to look upon when we are alone, so 
are some of the secret treasures of inward 
experiences. Nevertheless, none of us can 
have lived and thought without meeting with 
a sort of general confirmation or otherwise 
of the efficacy of prayer ; and though I cannot 
chronicle positive and striking examples, I 
can say what I have known. 

I have known men of a naturally timid 
and sensitive disposition who have grown 


some 
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at moments lion-like in courage, and they 
would tell you that courage came to them 
in prayer. I have known one man, who 
found himself face to face with a duty 
which was unexpected and from which he 
shrank with all his soul. I have known 
that such an one has prayed that the duty 
might not be pressed upon him, and yet that, 
if it were, he might be given strength to 
fulfil it. The 
duty still con- 
fronted him. In 
trembling and 
in much dismay 
he undertook it; 
and when the 
hour came, it 
found him calm 
and equable in 
spirit, neither 
dismayed nor 
demoralised by 
fears. Suchan 
one might not 
tell of great out- 
ward answers to 
prayer ; but in- 
ward answers 
are not less real. 
At any rate, the 
Psalmist chroni- 
cled an answer 
such as_ this 
when he wrote: 
“In the day 
when I cried 
Thou an- 
sweredst me 
and strengthen- 
edst me with 
strength in my 
soul” (Psalm 
CXXXVill. 3). 
There is, fur- 
ther, a paradox of Christian experience 
which may be noted. The soul which 
waits upon God finds out sooner or later 
that the prayers which seem to be un- 
answered are those which may be most truly 





answered. For what is the answer to prayer 
which the praying heart looks for? There 
is no true prayer without the proviso—Never- 


theless not what I will, but what Thou wilt. 
In other words, there is no true prayer without 
reliance upon the greater wisdom and greater 
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love of Him to whom we pray. Thus it is 
that God’s answer may not be the answer as 
we looked for it. We form our expectations : 
they take shape from our poor little limited 
surroundings ; but the prayer in its spirit 
may be wider than we imagine. ‘To answer 
it according to our expectations might be 
not to answer it truly. To answer it 
according to our real meaning —+#.e., according 
to our spiritual 
desire—must be 
the true answer 
to prayer. One 
illustration will 
suffice. A man, 
pressed by diffi- 
culty and strait- 
ness, May pray 
that he may be 
moved to some 
place of greater 
freedom and 
ease. Hethinks 
that he ought 
to move else- 
where. He 
prays for guid- 
ance and the 
openings of 
God’s provi- 
dence. In a 
short time a 
vacant post pre- 
sents itself: he 
applies for it, it 
is just the thing 
he wished for. 
He < continues 
his prayers. The 
post is given to 
another. His 
prayers have not 
been answered: 
such is his con- 
clusion; but is not the answer really— 
“ Not yet—not yet—wait awhile. My grace 
is sufficient for thee”? He waits; he 
leaves his life in God’s hands. After an 
interval another opening occurs, and almost 
without an effort he is moved to the 
vacant place. It is this time, perhaps, not 
the kind of place he thought of; it is 
less interesting, it is more onerous, it 
fills him with fear as he undertakes its 
duties. He has prayed, but the answer 
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came not as he wished or thought or 


hoped. The years go by. He looks back 
from the vantage-ground of distance. He 
can measure his life in better proportions, 
He sees now that the movements of his life 
have a deep meaning. He perceives that 
to have gone where he wished to have gone, 
and even where he prayed to be placed, 
would have been to miss some of the best 
experiences and highest trainings of this life. 
He begins to realise that there is not a spot 
which he has visited, not a place where he 
has toiled, which has not brought to him 
lessons which have been most helpful, nay, 
even needful, in his later life. He sees that 
God has sent him here or there to fit him 
for work which, unknown and unexpected in 
his earlier days, the future was to bring. 
The least-answered prayer may be the 
most-answered. It is the realisation that 
experiences fit us for the duties of later 
life which yields to us the assurance that in 
the deepest sense our seemingly disregarded 
prayers have been most abundantly remem- 
bered before God. Thus, indeed, we can 
enter into the spirit of familiar words and 
acknowledge concerning each prayer that 
it is 
“ Goodness still, 
Which grants it or denies," 


And so it may come to pass in later life 
that our specific petitions for this or that 
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thing may grow fewer. We may realise 
more and more our own ignorance in asking. 
We may rely more and more on the Divine 
wisdom in giving. Even in the case of others 
we may recognise the unwisdom of asking 
many things on their behalf. Our love would 
tenderly shield them from rough winds and 
bitter hours. We pray that the Divine love 
would spare them dark days; and yet, are 
the prayers well prayed? Does God not 
lead souls through darkness into light? Is 
not the valley of the shadow the precursor 
of the table of love which God spreads? 
Can the head be anointed with God’s kingly 
oil which has not been bowed down in the 
darkness? Ah! how little we know! how 
short-sighted we are! And how great and 
full and strong God’s love is! And this 
being so, may not experience bring us larger 
trust and lesser prayers—not less, indeed, in 
intensity, not less in the wrestling of spirit ; 
not less in the striving to reach nearer to 
God’s will, but less in the number and 
specific character of our petitions? ‘To put 
it another way—the petitions are fewer 
because the prayer is deeper and truer. 


** Not my weak longings, Lord, fulfil, 
But rather do Thy perfect will, 
For I am blind and wish for things 
Which granted bring heart-festerings. 
Let me but know that I am blind, 
Let me but trust Thee wondrous kind,” 


THE LAUREL WALK 


By Mrs. MOLESWORTH, Auruor or “ Carrots,” “ THE Cuckoo 
Crock,” &c., &c., &c. 


CHAPTER I 


A RAINY EVENING 


HERE was a chemist’s shop at Craig 

Bay, quite a smart chemist’s shop, 

with plate glass windows and the 
orthodox “purple” and _ other 

coloured jars of Rosamund fame. It was one 
of the inconsistencies of the place, of which 
there were several. For Craig Bay was far from 
being a town; it was not even a big village, 


and the two or three shops of its early days 
were of the simplest and quaintest descrip- 
tion, emporiums of a little of everything, into 
which you made your way by descending 
two or three steps below the level of the 
rough pavement outside. The chemist’s 
shop was the first established, I think, of the 
new order of things, when the place and 
neighbourhood suddenly rose into repute as 
peculiarly bracing and healthy from the 
mingling of sea and hill air with which they 
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*** I wonder if it does rain more here than anywhere else," 


she said to herself” 


were favoured. It was kept in countenance 
now by several others, a draper’s, a stationer’s, 
a photographer’s of course, besides the 
imperative butcher’s, fishmonger’s and so on, 
some of which subsided into closed shutters 
and vacancy after the “season” was over 
and the visitors had departed. For endea- 
vours which had been made to introduce a 
winter season had not been crowned with 
success. ‘The place was too out-of-the-way, 
the boasted mildness of climate not alto- 
gether to be depended upon. But the 
chemist’s shop stood faithfully open all the 
year round, doing a little business in wares 
not, strictly speaking, belonging to it, such as 
note-paper and even books, when the library- 
and-stationer’s in one had gone to sleep for 
the time. 

On a cold raw evening in late November, 
Betty Morion stood waiting for her sister 
Frances on the door-step of the shop. It 
would have been warmer inside, but Betty 


had her fancies, like many other 
people, and one of them was a dis 
like to the smell of drugs, with 
which “inside,” naturally, was im- 
pregnated. And she was thickly 
clad and fairly well used to cold and 
to damp—even to rain—for to-night 
it was drizzling depressingly. 

«‘ [ wish Francie would be quick,” 
thought the girl more than once 
during the first few moments of her 
waiting, though she knew it was cer- 
tainly not poor Frances’ fault. Their 
father’s prescriptions had always 
some very special and peculiar direc- 
tions accompanying them, and Betty 
knew of old that the waiting for them 
was apt to be a long affair. 

And she was not of an impatient 
nature. After a while she forgot 
about the tiresomeness and fell to 
watching the reflections of the bril- 
liant colours of the jars in the 
puddles and on the surface of the 
wet pavement just below her, as she 
had often watched them before. 
They were pretty—in a sense—and 
yet somehow they made the sur- 
rounding dreariness drearier. 

“IT wonder if it does rain more 
here than anywhere else,” she said 
to herself dreamily. ‘What a splash- 
ing walk home we shall have! I 
wish we did not iive up a hill—at least I 
think I wish we didn’t, though perhaps 
if our house was down here I should wish 
it was higher up! Perhaps it doesn’t 
really rain more at Craig Bay than at other 
places, but we notice it more. For nearly 
everything pleasant that ever comes to us 
depends on the weather.” And Betty sighed. 
“TI could fancy,” she went on, “ living in a 
way that would make one scarcely care what 
it was like out of doors. A beautiful big 
house with ferneries and conservatories—and 
lovely rooms to wander about in, and a 
library full of delightful books and lots of 
people to stay with us and—well yes, of 
course, it would be nice to go drives and 
rides and walks too, and to have exquisite 
gardens. But still life might be very pleasant 
even when it did rain,” and again Betty 
sighed. ‘It needn’t be anything so very 
tremendous after all,” she added to herself. 
“ Craig-Morion might be—” but a gentle 
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touch on her shoulder made her turn. It 
was her sister, packages in hand, and rather 
embarrassed by her umbrella. 

“Can you open it for me, dear?” she 
said, and Betty hastened to do so. “Iam 
so afraid,” Frances went on, when Betty’s 
own umbrella was ready for business too, 
and they were both under weigh, “I am so 
afraid of dropping any of these things. Papa 
is sO anxious to have them at once. Do you 
remember the day that Eira dropped the 
bottle of red ink—wasn’t it dreadful ?” and 
Frances laughed a little at the recollection. 

Her laugh was very sweet but scarcely 
merry. There are laughs which tell of 
sadness more quickly almost than tears. 
But it was not that kind either; it was the 
laugh of one who is resolutely cheerful, who 
has learnt by experience the wisdom of 
making the best of things—a lesson not 
often learnt by the young while young, 
though by some it is acquired so gradually 
and unconsciously that on looking back from 
the table-land of later years they do not 
realise it had ever been a lesson to be learnt 
at all. 

For its roots lie deeper than philosophy. 
They are to be found in unselfishness, in self- 
forgetting, and earnest longing to carry the 
burdens of others, or at least to share them. 

And. Frances Morion was still young, 
though twenty-seven. She by no means 
looked her age. Her life in many ways had 
been a healthy one in its material surround- 
ings, and she herself had made it so in other 
ways. 

Betty scarcely laughed in return. It is 
doubtful if she heard what her sister said. 

“Isn’t it horribly wet?” she said. “I 
was really wondering just now if it rains more 
here than anywhere else, or if—” and after 
a moment’s hesitation, “if we notice it more, 
Francie, because, you see, there is so little 
else to notice.” 

Miss Morion turned quickly and glanced 
at her sister, forgetting that it was far too 
dark to discern the girl’s features. She 
always felt troubled when Betty spoke in 
that way, when her voice took that particular 
tone. She could be philosophical for herself 
far more easily than for her younger sisters. 

“Well, on the other hand,” she said 
cheerfully, “ doesn’t it show that we have no 
very great troubles to bear if we have leisure 
to think so much about small ones ?” 


* T don’t say we have any very big troubles 
to bear,” said Betty. “I—I almost some- 
times find myself wishing we had » 

“Oh, Betty, don’t,” said her sister quickly, 
‘“don’t wish anything like that!” 

“No,” said Betty, “I wasn’t going to say 
quite what you thought. I mean I wish 
anything big would come into our lives! 
Anything really interesting, and—well yes! 
I may as well own it—anything exciting! It 
is all on such a dull, dead level, and has 
always been the same, and always will be, it 
seems to me. And when one is no longer 
very young the spring and buoyancy seem 
to go. When I was seventeen or eighteen 
I'd all sorts of happy fancies and expecta- 
tions, but now—why, Francie, I’m twenty- 
four and nothing has come.” 

For a moment or two Frances walked on 
in silence. 





*T dare say,” she said at last, “if we knew 
more of other lives, we should find a good 
many something like ours. And after all, 
Betty, one’s real life is what one is oneself.” 

Betty laughed slightly. Her laugh was 
not bitter, but without any ring of joyousness. 

*“*T know that,” she said. ‘ But it doesn’t 
do me any good. It’s just myself that de- 
presses me. I’m not big enough, nor brave 
enough, nor anything enough, to rise above 
circumstances, as people talk about. I want 
circumstances to help me a little! And I 
don’t ask anything very extravagant, I know. 
—wNo, Frances,” she added, “ you’re not 
quite right. I think I could bear things 
better and feel more spirit if you would allow 
that our lives are exceptional in some ways.” 

“Perhaps so,” the elder sister agreed. 

“You know,” continued Betty, “it isn’t 
fallings in love or marriage that I’m talking 
about. I really and truly very seldom think 
of anything of that kind, though of course, 
in the abstract, I can see that a home of 
one’s own, and the feeling oneself a centre, 
is the ideal life; but heaps of girls don’t 
marry, and there are plenty, lots of other 
interests and objects to live for, which we 
are unusually without!” 

Frances opened her mouth with an inten- 
tion of remonstrating, but the words died 
away before she gave them utterance. There 
was so much truth in what Betty said, and 
Frances was too thorough-going to believe 
in the efficacy of any consolation without a 
genuine rot, so she said nothing. 
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“And I’m afraid,” pursued Betty, who 
certainly could not be accused this evening 
of having donned rose-coloured spectacles, 
“ I’m afraid,” she repeated, “that it’s coming 
over Eira too, though she has kept her 
youngness marvellously, so far.” 

In her turn Frances gave a little laugh 
which could scarcely be called mirthful. 

“ Betty dear,” she said, ‘you are rather 
unmerciful to-night, piling on the agony! 
You think me very philosophical, but I 
must confess I am not proof against our 
present depressing circumstances. I don’t 
think I’ve ever come up the hill in such rain 
and darkness, and so horribly cold too.” And 
in spite of herself she shivered a little. 

In a moment Betty’s mood had changed 
to penitence. 

“QO Frances, I’m a brute,” she exclaimed, 
“for I know you were tired before we came 
out ; reading aloud to papa for so long to- 
gether is really exhausting. I know what 
I'll do,” she went on, with a tone of defiance; 
“if I have to carry the coals and wood my- 
self upstairs, you shall have a fire in your 
room as soon as we go in, you shall!” 

Frances laughed again, this time with 
real amusement. She was always happier 
about Betty when the younger girl’s latent 
energy asserted itself. 

“T’m all right, dear,” she said, “and 
we’re getting near home now. We must be 
near the Lodge gates. I thought I saw a 
light a moment ago.” 

In spite of the drenching rain, Betty 
stood still an instant to reconnoitre, 

“Yes,” she said, “I see a light, more 
than one, two or three, but they’re not from 
the Lodge. Francie!” with a sudden excite- 
ment in her voice, “they’re up at the 
house. We'll see them more clearly as we 
goon, Who can be there? It’s not likely 
Mrs. Webb would have chosen an evening 
like this to be making the rounds, or 
lighting fires in the big house.” 

“Oh, I don’t know,” said Frances, half 
indifferently. “They may have been doing 
some extra cleaning or something of that 
kind earlier in the day, and not have finished 
yet. There’s nobody at the Lodge itself 
anyway,” as at this moment they ap- 
proached the gates. ‘“ There’s no light in 
the windows except from the kitchen fire 
and—oh dear! I’m sorely afraid that the 
gates are locked, and neither of the Webbs 


there to let us through ;” and she sighed 
ruefully, for this meant a quarter of a mile’s 
further walk—there being an understanding 
that the Morion family should have a right 
of way through the grounds of the deserted 
home of their far-away relatives, to their own 
little house which stood just beyond the 
enclosure. “It is unlucky,” she added, 
“to-night of all nights, when every step of 
the way is an aggravation of our miseries ! ” 

Strangely enough, Betty’s depression 
seemed, for the time being, to have vanished. 
For some passing moments, the sisters might 
almost have changed characters. Frances 
was honestly, physically tired. She had had 
a trying, fatiguing day at home, and the 
walk to the village, which had in a sense 
invigorated Betty (who, to confess the truth, 
had spent the day in doing little or 
nothing) had really been too much for the 
elder sister. 

“Never mind,” said Betty briskly; 
‘we'll soon be there now. I shall keep a 
sharp look-out when we turn the corner to 
see if there are lights at the back of the big 
house too.” 

Frances, for once, was feeling too tired to 
rise to her sister’s little fit of excitement, 
though she smiled to herself in the darkness 
with pleasure, as she realised that if Betty’s 
spirits were apt to sink very much below 
par, they were ready enough to rise again 
on very small provocation. 

“‘ She is still so young,” thought the elder 
sister ; “so much younger than most girls of 
her age. If only I had a little more in my 
power for her and Eira!” And the smile 
gave way all too quickly to a sigh, which in 
its turn was intercepted by an eager excla- 
mation from Betty, for they had turned the 
corner of the road by this time. 

*‘ Look, Francie!” she said, in an in- 
voluntary whisper, as if by some extraordinary 
possibility her remarks could have been 
overheard at the still distant big house; 
“look, Francie, it is something out of the 
common! The offices are lighted up—some 
of them anyway, and don’t you see lights 
moving about too, as if there were several 
people there? What can be going to 
happen ?” 

“Your curiosity. will soon be satisfied,” 
returned Frances ; “ that’s one good thing of 
living in a little world like this. By to- 


morrow at latest any news there is will be 
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all over the place.” And then she relapsed 
into silence; and Betty, always quick of 
perception, seeing that her sister was really 
tired, said no more, though her little head 
kept turning round from under the shelter 
of her umbrella as long as the back pre- 
cincts of Craig-Morion remained visible. 

This was not for long, however. A few 
moments more, and their path skirted a 
thickly-planted belt of Scotch firs, which 
here bordered the park. They had almost 
to feel their way now, so dark had it 
become. 

“ Oh dear,” said Betty, when there was no 
longer anything to distract her attention 
from the woes of the present moment. 
**Qh dear, Francie, did the way home ever 
seem quite so long before? I do hope the 
next time papa wants his medicine in a 
hurry that he’ll choose a fine evening.” 

“ Dear,” said Frances regretfully, “I 
shouldn’t have let you come with me.” 

“ Rubbish! nonsense!” cried Betty, “ as if 
Eira and I would have let you go alone. I 
do believe in my heart that we’re both quite 
as strong as you, though you won’t allow it. 
Poor little Eira, she would have come too, 
except for her chilblains. It is unlucky that 
she has got them so early this year. And 
they spoil her pretty hands so.” 

“Tt’s only from the unusual cold,” said 
Frances, “‘ and—” she hesitated. “I am 
sure I could cure them,” she resumed, “ if I 
had my own way, or if I Aad had it when 
you were both growing up. What makes me 
really stronger is, I am sure, that I had so 
much better a time as a child than either of 
you, before papa gave up his appointment 
and while we were better off.” 

“ T wish you’d leave off repeating that old 
story,” said Betty. ‘“ After all, I’m not four 
years younger than you, and whatever Eira 
and I have not had, we’ve had you, darling 
—a second mother as people say, a great, 
great deal better than a second mother / 
say, and, oh joy! here we are at last, I see 
the white gate-posts.” And in another 
moment they were plodding the short, badly 
kept gravel path, not to be dignified by the 
name of a drive, which led to their own 
door. 

“Take care of the big puddle just in 
front of the steps; it must be a perfect lake 
to-night,” Betty was saying, when, before 
they had quite reached it, the door was 
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cautiously opened, and a girl’s face peered 
out, illumined by the light, faint though it 
was, of the small hall behind her. It was 
Eira, the third and youngest ot the Morion 
sisters. 

* It’s you at last,” she said in a low voice ; 
“come in quickly, and I’ll take the medicine 
to papa, he’s been fussing like a—I don’t 
know what, and if he gets hold of you he'll 
keep you waiting in your soaking things for 
half-an-hour while he goes on about your 
having been so long! Now go straight up- 
stairs,” she continued, when she had got her 
sisters inside, and extricated them from their 
dripping umbrellas and waterproofs. “ I'll 
see to these things as soon as I’ve been to 
papa. Go straight up to your room, 
Frances ; there’s a surprise for you there. 
Go up quickly and keep the door closed till I 
come.” 

She took the parcel from her elder sister’s 
hands as she spoke, and without wasting 
time in more words, gave her a gentle little 
push towards the staircase. Frances and 
Betty went up softly, but as quickly as their 
feet, tired and stiffened with cold and wet, 
would allow. The staircase, like everything 
in the house, was meagre and dingy, the 
steps steep and the balusters rickety. At 
the top a little landing gave access to t! » 
best rooms, and a long narrow passage 
one side led to the sisters’ own quarters. 

Betty ran on in front and threw open the 
door of her elder sister’s room eagerly. She 
had hard work to repress an exclamation of 
delight at what met her eyes. It was a fair- 
sized, bare-looking room, though scrupu- 
lously neat and not without some simple and 
tasteful attempts at ornamentation, and 
to-night it really looked more attractive 
than was often the case, for a bright glowing 
fire sent out its pleasant rays of welcome, 
and on a little table beside it stood, neatly 
arranged, everything requisite for a good, hot 
cup of tea. 

‘“* How angelic of Eira!” exclaimed Betty, 
“ How has she managed it? Just when I 
was planning how I could possibly get you a 
fire, Francie.” 

The eldest sister sat down with a smile 
of satisfaction in front of the warm blaze. 

“Run into your own room, Betty, and 
take off your wet things as quickly as possible, 
and then come back here for tea. We have 
still over an hour till dinner time.” 
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Betty hurried across the room and threw 
open the door, almost running into Eira as 
she did so. 

“Oh! this is lovely,” she exclaimed, 
“especially as you’ve got away too, Eira. 
Do tell us how you managed it.” 

“No, no,” remonstrated Frances, “ tell 
her nothing. Don’t answer her till she has 
taken off her wet things. She will be all the 
quicker if you don’t begin speaking.” 

So Betty ran off and Eira joined her elder 
sister at the fireside. 

« Wasn’t it a good idea?” she said, smiling 
at the cheering glow. 

“ Yes, indeed,” said Frances. ‘ Betty was 
meditating something of the kind as we were 
coming home, but I doubt if she could have 
managed it. Anyway it wouldn’t have been 
ready to welcome us in this comfortable 
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way. Oh dear! it was wet and dreary 
coming home and we were kept waiting such 
a long time for papa’s medicine. By-the-bye, 
is it all right ?” 

Before Eira could answer, the door re- 
opened to admit Betty. 

«“ Haven’t I been quick ?” she exclaimed 
brightly. “Do pour out the tea, Frances. 
And tell me, Eira, Iam dying to hear what 
good fairy aided and abetted you in this 
unheard-of extravagance.” 

“ Nobody,” said Eira. “I simply did it. 
After all, I think it’s the best way sometimes 
to go straight at a thing. And if papa had 
met me carrying up the tea-tray I should 
have reminded him that it was better to have 
some hot tea ready for you, than to risk 
your both getting rheumatic fever. I didn’t 
meet him, as it happened, but just now when 
I gave him the medicines 
I took care, by way of pre- 
caution, to dilate on the 
drenched state you had 
arrived in and the long 
time you had been kept 
waiting at the chemist’s. 
The latter fact I made a 
shot at.” 

Frances drew a breath 
of relief. 

* Then we may hope for 
a fairly comfortable even- 
ing,” she said. 

“ Yes,” said Betty; “to 
give the—no, Frances, you 
needn’t look shocked, I 
won’t finish it. I must 
allow that papa is more 
sympathising about physi- 
cal ills than about some 
other things.” 

“ And so he should be,” 
said Eira, ‘‘considering that 
he says he never knows 
what it is to feel well, him- 
self. Mamma is_ worse 
than he about being hardy 
and all that sort of thing. 
I often wonder how chil- 
dren grew up at all in the 
old days if they really were 
so severely treated as we’re 
told.” 





‘« Eira joined her elder sister at the fireside” 


“It’s the old story,’ 
said Frances; “the deli- 
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cate ones were killed off, and those who 
did survive must have been strong enough 
to be made really hardy. How are your 
chilblains, Eira dear?” 

“ Pretty bad,” the girl replied cheerfully ; 
‘at least I feel some premonitory twinges 
of another fit coming on! I mustn’t stay so 
near the fire. Talk of something else quick 
to make me forget them.” 

“ Drink up: this tea, in the first place,” 
said Frances. “That kind of warmth is 
good for them.” 

‘“« And, oh, I have something to tell you,” 
said Betty, “something quite exciting! 
What do you think? J believe something 
has happened or is going to happen at Craig- 
Morion. It was all lighted up as we passed. 
No, I mustn’t exaggerate! There were lights 
moving about in several of the rooms, and 
the old Webbs were not at the Lodge. It 
was all dark, and the gates locked, so they 


must have been up at the big house. That 
helped to make us late, you see.” 
“You poor things,” exclaimed Eira, 


though her pity was quickly drowned by 
this exciting news. “(Can they be expect- 
ing some one? After all these years of 
nothing ever happening and nobody ever 
coming ?” 

“Tt looks like it,” said Betty shortly. 
Then she gave herself a little shake, as if some 
unexpressed thought was irritating _ her. 
“ Anything about Craig-Mcrion makes me 
cross,” she went on in explanation, “ even 
though there’s something fascinating about it, 
too—tantalising rather. Just to think how 
different, how utterly different our lives would 
have been, if that stupid old woman had 
done what she meant to do, or at least what 
she promised. It wouldn’t have been any- 
thing so wildly wonderful! We should 
scarcely have been rich even then, as riches 
go! But it would have been enough to 
make a starting point, a centre, for all the 
interests that make life attractive. We could 
make it so pretty!” 

“ And have lots of people to stay with us, 
and whom we could stay with in return,” 
said Eira. “Just think what it would be 
to have really nice friends !” 

“ Yes,” said Frances, in her quiet voice ; 
“and as it is, the people it belongs to 
scarcely value it. It is so little in com- 
parison to what they have besides. Yet,” 
and she hesitated, for she was a scrupu- 


lously loyal daughter, “unless papa and 
mamma had been able to interest them- 
selves in things as we three would, perhaps 
it wouldn’t have made much radical differ- 
ence after all!” 

“Oh yes, it would,” said Betty quickly 
“Tt would have made all the difference. 
Papa wouldn’t have got into these nervous 
ways if he had had things to look after and 
plenty of interests, and money, of course. 
And mamma would have been, oh!_ quite 
different.” 

“Perhaps so,” Frances agreed, “ but it 
isn’t only circumstances that make lives, 
There are people, far poorer than we, I 
know, whose lives are ever so much /uller 
and wider. It is that,” she went on speak- 
ing with unusual energy, “it is that that 
troubles me about you two! I want to see 
my way to helping you to make the best 
you can—in the very widest sense of the 
words—of your lives.” And her sweet eyes 
rested with almost maternal anxiety, pathetic 
to see in one still herself so young, on her 
two sisters. 

“ And you, you poor old darling!” said 
Eira; “‘ what about your own life ?” 

“Qh!” said Frances, “I don’t feel as if 
I had any, separate from yours. All my 
day-dreams and castles in the air and aspira- 
tions are for you.” And in the firelight it 
seemed as if tears were glistening in her 
eyes. 

She was, as a rule, so self-contained and 
calm that this little outburst impressed her 
sisters almost painfully, and with youthful 
shrinking from any expression of emotion, 
Eira answered half-jestingly : 

“T’m ashamed to own it, but do you 
know really sometimes that life would be 
quite a different thing to me—twice or three 
times as interesting—if I could have oa 

“What?” said Betty. 

“Heaps and heaps of lovely clothes 
said the girl. At which they all three 
laughed, though half-ruefully, for no doubt 
their present wardrobe left room for im- 
provement. 
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CHAPTER II 
A BREAK IN THE CLOUDS 
THINGS, externally at least, had brightened 
up by the next morning. The rain had 
ceased during the night, and some rays of 
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sunshine, doubly welcome after its late 
absence, though not without the touch of 
pathos often associated with it in late 
autumn, came peeping in at the dining-room 
window of Fir Cottage, when the family 
assembled there for breakfast. For Mr. 
Morion, valitudinarian though he was, had 
not even the “ qualités de ses défauts” in 
some respects. That is to say, he was 
exasperatingly punctual, and at all seasons 
and under almost all circumstances an 
exemplary early riser. 

Naughty Eira groaned over this some- 
times. 

“If he would but stay in bed, and enjoy 
his ill-health comfortably, and let us break- 
fast in peace, I could face the rest of the 
day ever so much more philosophically,” she 
used to say. “Or at least if he wouldn't 
expect us to praise him for coming down in 
time when he hasn’t closed an eye all 
night ! ” 

“ T always think that rather an absurd 
expression,” said Frances, “begging poor 
papa’s pardon ; for when one can’t sleep, one 
both opens and shuts one’s eyes a great deal 
oftener than when you go straight off the 
moment your head touches the pillow.” At 
which her sisters laughed. The spirit of 





—' If I could haye—heaps and heaps of lovely clothes’ ”’ 


mischief latent in both the younger ones 
enjoyed decoying their sister into the tiniest 
approach to criticism of their elders. But 
this morning the rise in the barometer 
seemed to have affected Mr. Morion’s nerves 
favourably ; he even went the unusual length 
of congratulating himself openly on the 
promptitude with which the impending 
attack had been warded off, thanks to 
Frances. 

“ Yes, indeed,” Lady Emma agreed, “ it 
was a very good thing that the girls went 
themselves. If we had sent the boy he 
would have come back with some ridiculous 
nonsense about its being too late to make 
up the prescriptions last night. What are 
you fidgetting about so, Eira?” she went on ; 
“you make me quite nervous.” 


“Tt’s only my chilblains, mamma,” the. 


girl replied, holding up a pair of small and 
naturally pretty, but for the moment sadly 
disfigured hands, while a gleam, half of 
amusement, half of reproach, came into her 
bright blue eyes. 

“ Really,” said her mother, “it is very 
provoking! I don’t know how you manage 
to get them, and you so strong. If it were 
Betty now, I shouldn’t be so surprised.” 
And certainly her youngest daughter, her 

little hands excepted, looked the pic- 
ture of health. She had the thoroughly 
satisfactory and charming complexion, 
a tinge of brown underlying its clear- 
ness, which is found with that beauti- 
ful shade of hair which some people 
would describe as red, though in reality 
it is but a rich nut-brown. Betty, on 
the contrary, was pale, and looked 
paler than she actually was from the 
contrast with darker eyes and dusky 
hair. The family legend had it that 
she “ took after” her mother, whose 
still remaining good looks told of Irish 
ancestry. And for this reason, pos- 
sibly, it was taken for granted that the 
second girl was her mother’s favourite, 
though, even if so, the favouritism was 
not of a nature or an amount to rouse 
violent jealousy on the part of her 
sisters, had they been capable of it, 
for Lady Emma Morion had certainly 
never erred on the side of over indul- 
gence of herchildren. She was a good 
woman, and meant to be and believed 
herself to be an excellent mother, but 
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‘* Her father glared at her sharply over his eyeglasses” 


under no circumstances in life could she 
have fulfilled more than one role, and the rdéle 
which she had adopted since early woman- 
hood had been that of wife. It simply never 
occurred to her that her daughters could have 
any possible cause of complaint, beyond that 
of the very restricted condition in which the 
family were placed by the prosaic fact of 
limited means. 

That she or her husband could have done 
aught to soften or improve these for their 
children would have been a_ suggestion 
utterly impossible for her to digest. ‘The 
privations, such as they were, she looked 
upon as falling far more hardly on ‘herself 
and their father than on the danghters who, 
when all was said and done, had youth and 
health and absence of cares. 

That their youth was passing ; that absence 
of cares may on the other side mean absence 
of interest ; that the due supply of mere 
physical necessities can or does ensure 
health in the fu'lest sense of the word to 
eager, capable natures longing for work and 
* @bject ” as well as enjoyment, never struck 
her. Nor, had such considerations been put 
before her in the plainest language, could she 
have understood them, for she was not a 
woman of much intellect or, what matters 
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more in a mother, of any width of sym- 
pathy. 

Greater blame, had he realised the posi- 
tion, would have lain at her husband’s door. 
He was a cultivated, almost a scholarly man, 
but the disappointments of life had narrowed 
as well as soured him. His was a sad 
instance of the dwarfing and stunting effects 
of self-pity, yielded to and indulged in till it 
comes to pervade the whole atmosphere of a 
life. 

The brighter morning had cheered the 
sisters half-unconsciously, and Frances felt 
sorry at any friction beginning again between 
her mother and Eira. For though Lady 
Emma was not sympathising by tempera- 
ment, she was not indifferent to annoyances, 
and that chilblains should be described by 
any stronger term she would have thought 
an exaggeration. Yet the fact of them 
worried her, and Frances felt about in her 
usual way for something to smooth the lines 
of irritation on her mother’s face. 

*“‘T have often heard, mamma,” she said, 
“that strong people suffer quite as much 
from chilblains as delicate ones, and they 
sometimes are worse the first cold weather 
than afterwards.” 

“] believe they come from want of exer- 
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cise,” said Lady Emma, in a somewhat 
softened tone. “If this bright dry weather 
lasts you must go some good long walks, Eira.” 

Eira made a wry face. 

“T’m sure I’ve no objection, mamma,” 
she said ; “ there’s nothing I like better than 
walking, but it’s a vicious circle, don’t you 
see? I daresay my not walking makes my 
circulation worse, but then again the chil- 
blains make walking, for the time being, 
simply impossible.” 

Perhaps it was lucky that at this juncture 
Betty’s voice made a sudden interruption. 
Betty, though the quietest of the three, was 
rather given to sudden remarks. 

“Papa,” she said, “have you possibly 
heard any sort of news about Craig- 
Morion?” 

Her father glanced at her sharply over his 
eyeglasses. 

“ What do you mean, child?” he said. 
“ News about Craig-Morion! What sort of 
news ?” 

“Oh, that it’s going to be sold or let, or 
something of that kind,” replied Betty 
calmly. 

“Going to be sold, Craig-Morion!” 
exclaimed her father, his voice rising to a 
thin, high pitch. “What on earth has put 
such a thing in yourhead? Of course not.” 
But the very excitement of his tones testified 
to a certain unacknowledged uneasiness. 

“Oh well,” said Betty, “I didn’t really 
suppose it was going to be so/d. But none 
of its present owners ever care to come 
there, so I thought perhaps there was to be 
a change of some kind.” 

“ And why should you suppose there was 
to be a change of any kind?” repeated 
Mr. Morion with a sort of grim repetition of 
her words, decidedly irritating, if his daughters 
had not been inured to it. 

Betty flushed slightly. 

“It was only something we noticed last 
night,” she replied, going on to relate the 
incidents that had attracted their attention. 
Her father would not condescend to com- 
ment on her information, but Lady Emma 
did not conceal her interest, and cross- 
questioned both her daughters. And from 
behind his newspaper her husband listened, 
attentively enough. 

“It is curious,” she said. “If you pass 
that way to-day, girls, try to see old Webb 


and find out if anything has happened. 


Can any of the Morions possibly be coming 
down, Charles, do you suppose ? ” 

Mr. Morion grunted. 

“Any of the Morions! How many of 
them do you think there are?” he said 
ironically. ‘You know very well that the 
present man was an only son, and his father 
before him the same.” 

“ Yes,” replied Lady Emma meekly, “ but 
there were sisters in both cases. When I 
spoke of the Morions I meant any members 
of the family. ‘Though I suppose it is very 
unlikely that any of them would suddenly 
come down here, when they care nothing 
about the place, and have got homes of their 
own.” 

“ That to me,” said Betty, speaking again 
abruptly, “is the aggravating part of the 
whole affair. If people lived at the big 
house who enjoyed it and appreciated it, it 
would be quite different. One couldn’t 
grudge it to them, but to see it empty and 
deserted year in and year out, when—” she 
stopped short, a touch on her foot from 
Frances’ under the table warning her that 
it would scarcely be wise to dwell further on 
what was a sore subject. 

Mr. Morion rose, pushing back his chair 
with a rasping sound on the thin, hard 
carpet, and left the room. 

‘TI hope the fire in his study is all right,” 
said Lady Emma anxiously. 

* Yes,” said Frances ; “I glanced in on 
my way. Is there anything you want us to 
do this morning, mamma ?” she added. 

“ I cannot possibly say till I have seen the 
cook,” her mother replied. “ There is 
pretty sure to be something forgotten— 
servants are so stupid—if you are going to 
the village.” 

“It’s my morning for reading to old 
Gillybrand,” said Frances rather drearily, 
‘so while I am there Betty can do any 
messages there are—that’s to say if you care 
to come with me, Betty.” 

“ Tell me before you start, then,” said their 
mother as she, in her turn, left the room 
for her kitchen interview. Poor woman! 
Housekeeping at the Firs was no sinecure, 
for Mr. Morion was, like all hypochondriacs, 
difficult to please in the matter of food, 
firmly believing that his life depended on a 
special dietary. And such a state of things, 
when there is no financial margin, taxes 
invention and ingenuity sorely enough. 
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‘What are you going to do to-day, Eira?” 
asked Frances. ‘You can’t possibly go out, 
I’m afraid.” 

For all reply Eira extended first one foot 
and then the other, both encased in woolly 
slippers, each of which was large enough to 
have held two inmates at once, under ordinary 
circumstances. 

“ You poor child,” said her elder sister. 
“ But those slippers are a comfort to you, I 
hope.” 

‘*My dearest Frances,” Eira _ replied, 
“but for them I really don’t think I should 
be alive at the present moment. But I must 
pay you for them with the first money I 
can lay hands on. You don’t suppose I 
haven’t noticed your shabby gloves last 
Sunday ?” 

“Oh, what does it matter in winter?” 
said Frances indifferently. 
use a muff.” 

*“ When you’ve got one to use,” said Eira, 
“ Mine looks more fit to be a mouse’s nest 
than anything else.” 

Betty had been standing at the window, 
gazing out at the oval grass plot, not im- 
posing enough to be dignified by the name 
of lawn, and at the shrubberies enclosing it. 

“Do you see those berries?” she said, 
wheeling round as she spoke. “ If only all 
the bushes were not so dreadfully wet still, I 
could make up some lovely bunches and trails 
for the drawing-room vases if mamma would 
let me.” 


> 


«One can always 


“It will be dry enough by the afternoon,” 
said Frances, “ or we may find some treasures 
on our way through the grounds, without 
having to paddle over wet grass to reach 
them.” 

“ The best plan,” said Eira, “is to arrange 
the vases first, and then let mamma see the 
effect. It doesn’t do to ask leave before- 
hand, for if we do we are sure to be told not 
to fill the house with rubbish and weeds. 
Bring in the prettiest things you can find, 
Betty, and we'll do them after luncheon. 
It will help to pass the afternoon for poor me. 
Oh dear! things are never so bad but they 
might be worse. I’m beginning to feel 
now as if life would be worth having if only 
I could go a good long walk! And before 
my chilbiains got bad, I didn’t think anything 
could be duller or drearier than the way we 
were going on!” 


“We'll try to bring you in some lovely 
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berries and tinted leaves to cheer you,” said 
Frances, but Betty’s next remark did not 
follow up her elder sister’s determined efiuit 
to make the best of things. 

‘“‘ What’s the good?” she said lugubriously, 
“what’s the good of trying to make the 
drawing-room look better? It’s hopelessly 
ugly, and even if we could make it pretty, 
who would care? There’s nobody to see it.” 

“Come now, Betty,” said Frances, “don’t 
be untrue to your own belief. Beauty of 
any kind is always worth having. Let us be 
thankful that living in the country, we never 
can be without the possibility of some, even 
in our indoor life. © What would you do, 
Betty, if we lived in a grey, no, drab-coloured, 
street in some terrible town ?” 

“Po? I should die!” replied Betty. 

*T shouldn't,” said Eira. “ I'd get to know 
some people, and that, after all, is more in- 
teresting than still life. But the present 
question is what shall I do with myself all 
this long morning ?” 

“You must stay in a warm room whatever 
you do, if you want to cure those poor hands 
and feet. ‘The only thing you can do is to 
read, and oh! by-the-bye 1 was forgetting—I 
got one or two books at the lending library 
yesterday that I want to look through before 
I read them aloud. 


I think they seem rather 
interesting. 


So if you can glance at one of 
them for me this morning it would really be 
a help.” 

Eira brightened up a little at this,and before 
her sisters left her, they had the satisfaction 
of seeing her comfortably established on the 
old sofa. 

“Yes,” she said, as they nodded good-bye 
from the doorway, “I repeat, things never 
are so bad but that they might be worse. We 
might have a dining-room without a sofa.” 

Frances and Betty, despite their curiosity 
to spy the state of the land—that is to say, 
of the big house—at close quarters, had to 
make their way to the village this morning 
by the road, as one of 

took them to 
cottage which stood at 
from the Craig-Morion 


mother’s 
laundress’s 


their 
the 
some little distance 
grounds. Further 
on, however, they passed the Lodge, and 
there for a moment they halted, on the 
chance of a word with the old gate-keeper. 
But was evidently not there and the 
gates were still locked. 


“What a good thing we 


messages 


she 


didn’t come 
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through the grounds,” said Betty. ‘“ But what 
can have become of old Webb and his wife ? 
There must be something agog, Francie.” 

“ We shall see on our way back,” her sister 
replied ; “they’re sure to come home for 
their dinner.” 

“If they don’t,” said Betty, “I shall try 
to climb the gates, and invent some excuse 
for going up to the house to see what they 
are about.” 

But fate was not so cruel; for assuredly, with 
all the goodwill in the world and disregard 
of appearances, Miss Elizabeth Morion could 
never have succeeded in scaling the entrance. 

An hour or two later, when Frances had 
dutifully accomplished her self-imposed task 
of reading to Gillybrand, a pitifully uncom- 
plaining, almost entirely blind old man, and 
had picked up Betty at the village reading- 
room, which the sisters often found a con- 
venient rendezvous, the two made their way 
back to the Lodge, where their misgivings 
were agreeably dispersed. 

For not only were the gates unlocked— 
they stood hospitably open, while traces of 
the wheels of some tradesman’s cart were 
clearly to be seen on the still damp gravel ; 
and standing at the door of her little abode 
was old Mrs. Webb, her wrinkled face aglow 
with excitement, and lighting up with in- 
creased satisfaction as she caught sight of 
the young ladies—newcomers on whom she 
might bestow some of the news which was 
evidently too important to be suppressed. 

But it was Betty who began the colloquy. 


‘‘What have you been about, Mrs. Webb,” 
she said, teasingly, ‘“‘locking the gates so 
early last night, and opening them so late 
this morning? You must have been asleep 
half the day as well as the night !” 

“Bless you, no, Miss,” said the old 
woman, eagerly. ‘Quite the contrairy, I 
do assure you. We was working hard up at 
the big house last night, and this morning 
too, was me and Webb, for never a girl, let 
alone a woman, could he get to help us. 
And no wonder neither, with such short 
notice to get two or three rooms ready by 
to-night, and the rest of the house dusted up 
for the gentlemen as is coming down to stay 
for a day or two.” 

“Gentleman?” exclaimed 
“Who? Not Mr. Morion?” 

“No, Miss, not the master himself, but 
friends of his. First there was a telegraph, 
and this morning a letter. I’d show them to 
you, but Webb’s got them in his pocket,” 
and she jerked her head in the direction of 
the house. “I’ve just run down to open 
the gates for the butcher and the other carts 
from the village, for I’ve got to have dinner 
for eight o’clock to-night, so you may fancy 
we've had to bustle about.” 

‘*Do you know the gentlemen’s names ?” 
asked Betty, eagerly. 

“Mr. Milner for one,” said Mrs. Webb, 
at which the sisters’ faces fell. ‘ But the 
other’s a Mr. no, to be sure, I’ve for- 
gotten it; but it’s some gentlemen as is 
thinking of taking the place for a while ! ” 


the sisters. 
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“FOR HE 


Y the special permission of the great 
artist we are enabled to give as our 
frontispiece a reproduction of Mr. 
G. F. Watts’s noble and deeply- 

suggestive picture, “ For he had great pos- 
sessions.” In lingering before this master- 
piece let not our readers be content with a 
vague recollection of the incident to which it 
refers ; rather let them read the three ver- 
sions recorded by the Evangelists, and dwell 
especially on that of St. Mark, who tells how 
the young ruler “came running” to Jesus 
and “knelt” at His feet to ask the secret of 
life eternal, and how Jesus, “ beholding him, 
loved him.” Notwithstanding that gaze of 


HAD GREAT POSSESSIONS” 


divine love, the young ruler, who had come 
so eagerly, was saddened by the great 
sacrifice he was called upon to make, and 
went away grieved. As one thinks of this 
decision of youth between wealth and 
power on the one hand and eternal life 
on the other, one’s thoughts naturally 
flow in the direction of the following striking 
passage from one of the books of the late 
Bishop Thorold :— 

“The young ruler said No. Do you sup- 
pose it was a final refusal, that Christ never 
repeated the offer, and that the young man 
lived and died without ever repairing his 
loss? It is certain that fe was sorrowful, 
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THE ART OF HOLIDAY-MAKING 


and that Christ was sorrowful, which are 
elements of hope about the case. It is 
plain also that it was a terrible risk he ran 
when he went away, for to look Christ in the 
face, and to weigh Him openly and deli- 
berately against the world, and to conclude 
that He is not worth as much as the 
world, and to go away and leave Him, is 
as serious a rejection of His love and 
His service as a human will could make. 
On the whole, however, if we cannot quite 
accept the ingenious suggestion of a dis- 
tinguished theologian, at once poet, scholar, 
and divine,* that this young ruler was 
* Dean Plumptre. 
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Lazarus of Bethany—who, sent to the grave 
to learn what death had to teach him, and 
then raised out of it by the hand of Him 
whom once he rejected, afterwards clave to 
Him for ever—we may remember, with a 
humble gladness, that God in His desire to 
save makes many opportunities for His 
wayward children ; and while each day that 
we harden our hearts we diminish our 
chances, He who hopes the best and makes 
the best of us, never gives us up until we 
compel Him, and, so much more patient 
with us than we are with each other, perhaps 
at last saves us, though as a brand from the 
burning.” 





THE ART OF HOLIDAY-MAKING* 


By Lapy BATTERSEA 


AM not too old to be thrilled by the 
word “ holiday.” When I was young 
there were days that stood out from 
my calendar as if they had been written 

in letters of gold. I think those days must 
have been holiday times ! 

And when, if ever, I should grow quite 
old and infirm, I hope I may be able to 
enjoy the thought that others are spending 
happy and successful holidays, and so sun 
myself in their holiday-making. 

Have you ever given a thought to what 
the word “holiday” originally meant? It stood 
for holy-day, for a season when ordinary 
work was suspended, when the early hours, 
at all events, were devoted to some form of 
worship. In southern countries, such as 
Austria, Italy, and Spain, these holy-days 
very much run into our idea of a holiday. 
There we find processions, gay with brilliant 
colours, bright with banners, joyous with 
music and song; very festal in character, 
but all devoted to some act of adoration. 

The holy-day and the holiday often bear 
a close resemblance to one another ; for, in 
spite of our having changed the word “ holy- 
day” into “ holiday,” we need not, therefore, 
deprive it of all its early significance. 

Holiday time can still be holy-day time, if 

* A paper read at Croydon before the Conference 
of the National Council of Women Workers. 


it gives us true recreation in the right sense 
of the word: the re-creation of soul, mind, 
and body. But this depends largely upon 
how it is spent, and upon how we are pre- 
pared for it, and that is what I am going to 
talk to you about for a few minutes. 

I think, and you will probably agree with 
me, that we ought to make the very most of 
our holiday. Now that is not such a trite 
or commonplace remark as you might 
imagine. Let us see. Do you know that 
we take out of a book very much what we 
put into it? Do you know that, unless the 
eye is trained to see that which is beautiful, 
many of the glories of Nature and of Art 
escape us? Do you know that, unless 
we are prepared to give something to our 
holiday, it will not give us very much in re- 
turn? And we do want to get so much out 
of it! 

Some of us have such painfully short 
holidays; only one week or one fortnight 
at a time, and those few days are to bring 
us rest, refreshment, and inspiration. Rest 
to our tired bodies; refreshment to our 
dulled thoughts ; inspiration to our wearied 
spirits. 

We want some lasting, tangible result of 
the time that we are going to spend away 
from our ordinary pursuits, either on the 
breezy hillside, by the glorious sea-beach, or 
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in some new and interesting town. And in 
order to secure this result, we have, as it 
were, to learn almost a new language without 
leaving this England of ours, and it is the 
language of the fields, of the shore, and of 
the cities. 

Now I know that some people think it a 
fine way to spend a holiday simply in doing 
nothing. They will sit on the beach and 
stare vacantly into the sea ; throwing pebbles 
into the waves; jumping on and off the steps 
of a bathing-machine, and giggling idiotically. 
The children meanwhile are exercising all 
their ingenuity upon building forts and 
castles of sand; peopling them with ima- 
ginary heroes and heroines. But the grown- 
up boys and girls lack the imagination 
for such games, and when they tire of tennis 
or hockey or bicycling—all excellent amuse- 
ments—let them take to puzzling out some 
of Dame Nature’s secrets, jealously guarded 
it is true, but all the more delicious to 
extract from her. 

A change of occupation is true rest. You 
must prepare for this change of occupation ; 
it will want forethought, just as much as 
your dress for the trip will, or your travel- 
ling-box in which to carry your luggage. 

Many years ago, when I was a very young 
girl, travelling for the first time in the 
Highlands, it was my great privilege to have 
met with one whose memory was stored with 
prose and verse, and who made the shores 
of Loch Katrine live by his quotations from 
the “Lady of the Lake.” When I was 
spending a few days in Westmoreland, 
within the last year or two, I was again 
fortunate in meeting with a kind friend, 
who gave an interest to every inch of the 
ground, by talking to me of the Lake poets 
who lived in those dales. When I saw 
Dove Cottage at Rydal, and the little living 
room ‘with its half-kitchen and half-parlour 
fire,” with its recess for the poet’s three 
hundred volumes ; with its tiny kitchen, its 
small guest-chamber, and its 





‘* Sweet garden orchard eminently fair,” 


I felt that I could understand something of 
the “ plain living and high thinking” alluded 
to by Wordsworth in one of his most beautiful 
sonnets ; and when I wandered through 
Grasmere Churchyard I was reminded by 
my kind friend of another poet’s lines, not 
only on the murmuring voice of the river 


Rotha, but also on the grave of the poet 
Wordsworth : 
‘“‘ Keep fresh the grass upon his grave, 
O Rotha, with thy living wave! 
Sing him thy best, for few or none 
Hears thy voice right, now he is gone!” 

And again it was my good fortune to have 
met a large party of holiday-makers, all belong- 
ing tothe National Home-Reading Union, who, 
assembled byinvitation of Canon Rawnsley,in 
his beautiful church at Keswick, were listening 
to an account of the Lake poets, from one 
well conversant with every incident of their 
lives. These wise holiday-makers of all sorts 
and conditions were giving their gravest 
attention to his words, and were about to 
go from place to place in the Lake Country, 
searching for the scenes described by 
Wordsworth and Coleridge. They were 
certainly putting something of their own into 
their holiday, and would, therefore, have 
taken much out of it. 

The students at Toynbee Hall, White- 
chapel, work at their holiday for months 
before they actually take it. They know all 
about the picture galleries of Florence or of 
Venice; they get cheap photographs or 
prints of the principal pictures that they are 
going to see; they learn something of the 
past history of the place, so that their minds 
are prepared for the wonders that will dawn 
upon them. 

When I first visited Rome, I felt hope- 
lessly at sea (if I may use such a word for 
an inland town), for I was confronted with a 
book that was written in an unknown 
tongue, and I tried to learn in a fortnight that 
which I ought to have devoted months to. 

Now, perhaps, many of you will not have 
the supreme happiness of visiting these 
glorious old cities, rich in art and memories; 
but you all go to some holiday resort, for 
locomotion is easy and comparatively cheap 
in these days. Let me assure you that you 
will double, nay, treble, the amount of plea- 
sure you may get by being intelligently 
prepared for the holiday. 

Spend a little money upon books. Read 
what you can get bearing upon the places 
you are going to visit. Find out whether 
there is anything of special interest in the 
traditions of the place; talk to the people, 
or, rather, make them talk to you, especially 
the old people; they can surely tell you 
something worth hearing of the place they 
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have lived in for so long. Learn to observe 
closely the names of places. The names of 
the inhabitants may tell an interesting story. 
Where the words end in “ hame” or “ick” 
you can trace the Norseman or the Dane ; 
when they end in “cester” you are on the 
track of the Romans. 

I live for some months of the year ina 
little village on the coast of Norfolk. I was 
once told by a celebrated seafarer to observe 
the rowing-boats closely. I did so, and saw 
that there were no rowlocks but round holes 
in the sides of the boats, through which the 
fishermen ran their oars. Not only do they 
row in this fashion, but they are able to 
carry the boat up on the beach out of reach 
of the tide. Now precisely on this pattern was 
the old Viking boat built—one is still to be 
seen in a museum in Norway—from which 
we infer that the hardy Norseman or Dane 
brought just such a rowing-boat over to the 
coast of Norfolk, when he came as a pirate 
or a conqueror many hundred years ago. 
The names that he or his people gave to 
some of the villages in that county have 
been preserved to this day, and even his 
type, a foreign type, can still be seen amongst 
the fishing people where he once lived and 
settled. 

And so we conjure up old scenes from 
old times; and sitting, perchance, on the 
beach of the village of Sheringhame, watch- 
ing the herring-boats as they are rowed 
home by some stalwart sons of the sea, we 
are taken back to the ninth century, when 
East Anglia was conquered by the Danes, 
and its king, Eadmund, bound to the tree 
and shot to death by arrows. 

Then there is no end to the old tales that 
architecture can reveal. A church tower; 
a ruined gateway; an old market cross; 
some strange stone figure, half lost to view ; 
a remnant even of the village stocks—all can 
speak of other days, rich with interest, full of 
the history of our country, if we can but 
learn their language. 

If you should be fortunate enough to be 
able to use pencil and paper, sketch or draw 
whatever pleases your fancy. Give a thought- 
ful glance to the wayside flowers (to this day 
I regret not having done so in my youth); 
pick up strange words, odd sayings, and if 
you keep a note-book, do not think it time 
lost to enter them there. 

Some people go round the world and 





know little more when they return than 
they did before ; or, at least, they can tell us 
little. 

Shakespeare makes Rosalind say, in “ As 
You Like It”: “ A traveller! By my faith, 
you have great reason to be sad. I fear you 
have sold your own lands to see other 
men’s. Then, to have seen much and to have 
nothing, is to have rich eyes and _ poor 
hands.” But to have rich eyes and a rich 
memory—Shakespeare himself would not 
have disdained that ! 

Do not think that any place can be 
utterly dull or uninteresting. We are dull 
if we cannot read some interest into it. We 
have eyes, ears, and a brain; let us use them. 

As for amusements in connection with 
exercise, they seem to abound. ‘The bicycle 
means emancipation ; I hail its popularity. 

The new woman seems to have many 
means of enjoyment which were unheard of 
by her predecessors. I rather like the new 
woman; but she must be modified. Let 
her wear short skirts, but let them be skirts, 
and decent ones. Let her don the mascu- 
line coat and cap, but keep her modest 
bearing. Let her wear the thickest of boots, 
but maintain her softness of tread. Let her 
be decided in speech, energetic in action, 
but not loud of voice, coarse in words, rough 
or self-asserting. 

I am tempted to lay a particular stress 
upon this, for the holiday-maker has, I hold, 
a double mission. She not only may be 
laying in a store of future health and bright- 
ness for herself, but she should also leave a 
pleasant memory of sweetness and sunshine 
behind her. The tired lodging-house keeper; 
the poor little slavey; all those who minister 
to the success of the holiday, are quick in 
remembering a kind word, a friendly smile, 
a grateful voice. 

And if I may put in one word for our 
dumb friends of creation, do not forget 
them ; for although the iron steed is taking 
the place of the horse, the pony, and the 
patient donkey, still in Norfolk I meet daily 
with the little cart bearing a load of happy 
wayfarers, of laughing, rosy children, and of 
pleasure-loving elders. Do not overload 
the conveyance ; do remember to walk up 
the hills if you are young and strong ; do not 
over-drive ; and, above all things, do not be 
new woman enough to forget the Fourth 
Commandment. 
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WHITE LODGE 


A ROYAL EXAMPLE 


By THE COUNTESS or JERSEY 








HE New Year brings with it new 
hopes and expectations, but none 
can bid it welcome without some 
retrospect, some glance into the 

past. As we look back on this greatest of 
the years of the English race we do so with 
mingled sorrow and rejoicing—with rejoicing 
that one most precious life is still spared to a 
loyal people, yet with sorrow for others which 
have passed behind the veil. For no loss 
during the past twelve months has such 
widespread grief been expressed as for the 
death of H.R.H. Princess Mary Adelaide, 
Duchess of Teck. Had she no other claim 
upon our sympathy, we should still mourn 
for the bereavement suffered by our gracious 
Sovereign and by our own English Princess, 
but the Duchess of Teck was not only the 
cousin of our ‘Queen and the ancestress of 
those destined hereafter to wear the crown 
of England, she was the personal friend of 
thousands of English men and women. 


None, whether rich or poor, who ever heard 
her cheerful voice and met her sunny smile, 
failed thenceforward to claim her as a friend. 

The simple story of her life has been told 
again and again in the daily papers and 
elsewhere, and is ever perused with fresh 
interest, therefore it is not too late to ask 
what inspiration that story may breathe into 
our own lives. 

On the Sunday after she passed away 
sympathetic references fell from pulpits 
throughout the land, and it was peculiarly 
striking to mark in how many instances the 
preachers were able to speak from individual 
knowledge of the good work done for sick 
and suffering members of their flocks, or of 
causes which the Princess had furthered by 
her own presence and efforts. 

Let none say that it is easy for a Princess 
to benefit her fellow-creatures. It should 
not be forgotten that, as far as plenitude of 
this world’s wealth is concerned, the Duchess 
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A ROYAL 


of Teck was not so richly endowed as very 
many less highly born than herself; but 
every talent which she possessed was turned 
to the best account. 

Position, clear perception, ready wit, and 
imperturbable good temper: these were the 
gifts which Providence had laid in her cradle, 
and assuredly no gifts were ever better used 
in the Master’s service. 

The Duchess was singularly many-sided, 
and just as much at home in the most 
splendid palace as in the lowliest cottage. 
Certainly she was no sour recluse, regarding 
amusement as something to be despised ; on 
the contrary, she was full of fun, delightful in 
conversation, and ready to enter into any 
game and take part in any entertainment. 
Like all the Royal Family, she was blessed 
with an excellent memory, which enabled her 
to recall the histories and relationships of 
her many friends, and she over- 
flowed with large-hearted sym- 
pathy for all their troubles and 
pleasures. Some who are very 
charitable to the poor forget to 
exercise their charity for the 
advantage of their associates in 
daily life. Harsh and hasty judg- 
ments are indeed allowed to be 
wrong ; but true charity does not 
stop at abstinence from such 
condemnation ; it is called forth 
by happiness as well as by sor- 
row, and it shares the joys and 
griefs of those who only ask for 
kindly words and thoughtful con- 
sideration, as well as of those 
who need practical assistance. 
Such welcome words and thought 
for others seemed instinctive in 
the Duchess, and no young girl 
found her natural gaiety chilled, 
no mourner needed to put a 
false restraint upon her feelings, 
because a royal princess was 
present; hence those who knew 
her grieve less for the princess 
than for the noble woman and 
true-hearted friend. 

The Duchess of Teck was 
essentially English, and her 
patriotism did not evaporate in 
words and sentiment. It took 
the practical form of promoting 
British industries to the best of 
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her ability. She had observed with especial 
regret the decay in the manufacture of British 
silks. Various causes had doubtless con- 
duced to this depression, amongst others, 
superior quickness on the part of the foreign 
producer in adapting his wares to the fashion 
of the day, and ignorance on the side of the 
consumer of the very existence of the home 
market. 

In the hope of aiding to rectify both these 
drawbacks, the Duchess visited several parts 
of the country where manufactories existed, 
and, moreover, succeeded in forming an 
association of ladies in every county, for the 
encouragement of the home fabric. The 
beautiful exhibition of British silks, held at 
Stafford House two or three years ago, was 
the outcome of her efforts. Among the 
most interesting of her Majesty’s Jubilee 
presents displayed at the Imperial Institute 
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THE LATE DUCHESS OF TECK 


was a carpet with imperial emblems de- 
signed and manufactured entirely by British 
skill, and presented by ladies enlisted under 
the auspices of Princess Mary Adelaide. 
Her Royal Highness showed her usual or- 
ganising power on this occasion. She sent 
a circular letter to the Lady Presidents of her 
Association in the different counties, in 
response to which each collected a small fixed 
sum, and thus many ladies had the gratifica- 
tion of uniting to offer to the Queen this 
specimen of her country’s industries. 

Few can have glanced down the lists ot 
“ Arrangements ” in the newspapers without 
marvelling at the multiplicity of engagements 
which the Duchess accepted, and somehow 
contrived to keep; and the due fulfilment of 
such engagements is by no means the easy 
matter which some may feel disposed to 
imagine. Not to speak of the sacrifice of 





more congenial entertainments 
which these prior claims must 
often entail, each function means 
a considerable amount of mental 
effort and physical fatigue. 

Any one so conscientious as 
Princess Mary would never con- 
sent to play a leading part with- 
out an exhaustive previous in- 
quiry into the merits of the cause 
which she was asked to sanction 
and assist by her presence, and 
she must needs have borne the 
objects and merits clearly in 
mind when the day arrived. 
Then came the necessary pre- 
sentation of a number of fresh 
persons on each occasion, the 
right word to be said to each, 
the encouragement to be given 
to the workers, the interest to 
be manifested in every portion of 
the undertaking brought to her 
notice. All this, as we now 
know, was achieved during many 
months when health was already 
failing, when disease of a fatal 
kind had laid its hand upon 
her, and when exertion must have 
been both trying and painful; but 
she never faltered, she kept her 
courage and worked on to the 
end. 

Naturally this is not the place 
to recapitulate the scores, nay, 
hundreds, of good works to which Princess 
Mary lent a helping hand, but it may not be 
amiss to draw attention to one characteristic 
of her work in a scheme in which she was 
deeply interested. 

Needlework Guilds have spread and multi- 
plied in all directions—almost every lady 
nowadays belongs to one, often to several 
such societies, and the late Duchess was one 
of the first and most successful of Presidents. 
Her success, however, was due less to her 
honoured name than to the fact that she 
herself controlled every detail of the under- 
taking, examining the garments sent in, and 
considering the applications for a share in 
their distribution. She would not 
slovenly work, and was known on at least 
one occasion to animadvert severely on the 
conduct of pseudo-charitable donors, who 
thought “anything good enough for the 
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poor”: a view of the case never endorsed by 
royalty. Let it be said in passing that other 


ladies of the Royal Family set an equally good 
example in this matter. They refuse to 
allow workers to belong to their guilds 
merely in order to be connected with a 
royal president ; they know good needlework 
when they see it, and insist on having it 
good or not at all. 

In an age when the number of charit- 
able schemes is legion, these examples of 
thoroughness deserve careful consideration. 
Who has not known people who give their 
names right and left, and join with a light 
heart and a feeling of conscious virtue any 
philanthropic undertaking offered to their 
notice? Having done this, they go away, and 
with equal light-heartedness forget all about 
it, give endless trouble to secretaries in futile 
efforts to look them up, fail to keep appoint- 
ments to supervise Girls’ Clubs or Mothers’ 
Meetings, do not pay their promised sub- 
scriptions, and when reminded of the day to 
send in needlework, forward weird garments 
badly cut, too small for any one but a doll, 
or of such strange forms that it is impossible 
to guess to what portion of the human frame 
they should be applied. 

This want of thoroughness is peculiarly 


detrimental in such matters as boarding out 
and children’s country holidays. The distribu- 
tion of the poorest class of children in country 
cottages, either temporarily or during the whole 
of childhood, may be most beneficial when 
carried out after the investigation and under 
proper supervision, but when taken up 
lightly and inspected in a perfunctory or 
intermittent manner, the intended good may 
result in serious evil. Is it too much to 
hope that the lesson of thoroughness may 
be one legacy from the Princess to the 
many ladies whom her example has stimu- 
lated to endeavour to do something for their 
fellow-creatures ? 

We cannot all inherit her genial manner 
and boundless energy, we cannot all possess 
her talent for organisation or the influence 
which was her birthright, but it lies within 
the power of cach one of us to resolve that 
whatever we undertake we will carry through 
to the best of our ability, that what we pro- 
mise we will perform, and that the work 
within our reach shall not be lightly set 
aside for the first pleasure which crosses our 
path. 

Such a resolution would indeed be a tribute 
worthy of the lady whose countrymen have 
justly named her the Friend of the Poor. 





FATHER AND CHILD 


F’EN as a child, who through the sunny hours 


With eager hands plucks flowers along the way, 


Grows weary soon, and stays his foot to say, 


” 


“ Dear father, carry thou for me my flowers ”— 


So we, who journey on ’neath sun and showers 


The road of life, feel soon the heat of day 


Till even joy grows irksome, and we lay 


Our pleasures down—so tired these hearts of ours ! 


When weeps the child anon, “ The road is rough, 


So tired my feet!” the father bears him home 


In strong encircling arms, full tenderly. 


And we, too, cry “ Alas ! 


tis not enough 


That Thou shouldst bear my joys grown burdensome ; 


O Father, I am weary, carry me! 


”? 


HELEN A, GREEN, 
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THE 
DECORATION 
OF 
ST. PAUL'S 


By THE Rev. W. C. E. NEWBOLT, M.A.,, 
CANON AND CHANCELLOR OF ST. PAUL’s 


FIRST PAPER 


OWEVER much we may admire the 

‘grand perfection of St. Paul’s as 

it dominates the river with its 

majestic dome, few will be dis- 

posed to deny the justice of the criticism 
which describes the interior with its mass of 
plain grey stone as “ dull, cavernous and un- 
sympathetic.” The would-be devotee of Sir 
Christopher Wren who resents as sacrilege 
any departure from his plans or spirit forgets 
too often that it was part of his design to 
relieve the general nakedness of the walls, 
‘perhaps with marbles, certainly with rich 
mosaics.” During the time when Thomas 
Newton was Dean, towards the end of last 
century, Sir Joshua Reynolds and some 
leading members of the Royal Academy 
made overtures to execute paintings on the 
walls of the Cathedral. But this offer was 
rejected. Again, nearly a century later, the 
project of decorating St. Paul’s was revived 
under Dean Milman in 1858, and from that 
day to this, under succeeding deans, helped 
by influential committees, and large funds 
subscribed by the public, the work has never 
quite ceased, and the reproach has been 
wiped away that the richest city in the world 
was content to allow one of its greatest archi- 
tectural monuments, and the House of God, 
to remain cold and bare, without attempting to 
carry out the wishes of its famous builder. 









A general account, 
however, of all that 
has been done to de- 
corate St. Paul’s would 

be too wide a subject, and 
would carry us too far afield. 
The object of the present 
paper is to describe the work 
of the last seven years, in which 
for the first time on an organised 
plan the interior decoration of the 
Cathedral walls has been grappled 
with, and a result attained satisfac- %& 
tory beyond all anticipation, and 
worthy to take its place beside any 
scheme of artistic adornment in an- 
cient, medizval or modern times. 
Three difficulties have been success- 
fully surmounted: first, the discovery of a 
master-mind who could synipathetically treat 
Wren’s work ; secondly, the choice of a me- 
dium which should preserve the design com- 
mitted to it amidst the dust and smoke of 
London; and thirdly, workmen who could 
carry out the work in a manner worthy of 
the artistic craftsmen of old. The first of 
these difficulties has beer’ more than met in 
the brilliant academician, Sir William Rich- 
mond, whose love of beauty and exquisite 
sense of colour, joined with a rare skill and 
indomitable energy, have pvoved themselves a 
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match for the vast task. As regards the Sir William Richmond started to adorn 
second, no reasonable person could doubt St. Paul’s; he has done much to inaugurate 
that mosaic was the only possible form of a new departure in English decorative art. 
decoration which presented any chance of We propose in this paper 
permanence under the atmospheric condition to supply a description of 
of London. As to the third, Messrs. Powell, that portion of the 

of White. 
friars, to 
supply, 
and. Sir 
William 
Richmond to 
teach his own 
particular me- 















scheme 
thods, produced which has 
a band of work- already been 
men, all of them accomplished, 
Englishmen, all of which the 


them alive with artistic 
spirit, who entered upon 
the task with some of 
that joy which is the 
characteristic of all success- 
ful work. 

Those who are interested 
in mosaic work should study 
a small “ Lecture on Mosaic,” 
given by Sir William Richmond 
at ‘“‘the Arts and Crafts’; as to 
which now only this needs to be 
said, that, throughout, the artist 
has set his face against the 
system of smooth mosaic first set 
on paper and then applied to the 
wall, and has rather endeavoured 
to develop instead the severe style 
of the early mosaic workers that 
Italy produced from the sixth to the 
ninth century, and upon this severe 
foundation to build up a system of 
decoration which should belong to 
the wider though shallower percep- 
tion of the modern mind.” In these 
mosaics at St. Paul’s the designs are 
built up by the workmen on the sur- 
face of the walls with due allowance 
made for light, position and artistic 
effect. And the surface accordingly is 
rough and _ diversified ' 
throughout, catching the (F. Hollyer, photographer, 9 Pembroke Square, W.) 
rays of sun, and burning 
with a depth of colour 
which is quite absent from the smooth 
pictorial mosaics of the modern Venetian 


School. 


reader may be 
able to use, if he 
will, as a practical 
guide when inspect- 
ing this part of the 
beauties*of the Cathe- 
dral. 
The decoration of 
the choir is already 
virtually finished, and al- 
though the artist and his 
workmen have now com- 
menced in the area of the 
dome, it will be found more 
convenient, where the new 
work is still only in its earlier 
stages, to confine our descrip- 
tion to the choir, which will give 
us more than enough to occupy 
our attention. 

The visitor to St. Paul’s will be 
able readily to take in the somewhat 
simple construction of the choir. 

Standing at the low iron screen which 
separates it from the dome, he will 
notice in front of him the apse with 
a sanctuary bay, with square open- 
ings, the lower part of the apse being 
hid from him by a magnificent struc- 
tural reredos. On each side of him 
in the choir are three 
arches, above each of 
ANGEL OF THE CREATION, FIRST DESIGN which are two spandrels, 

making twelve in all. 
Above these, again, running right round, is a 
cornice surmounted by a broad frieze carry- 
ing a series of sunken panels. Higher still 
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come the clerestory windows, on each side 
of which within their several arches are large 
triangular spaces; while the roof, which we 
crane our necks to see, runs away towards 
the apse, from which it is separated by a 
broad stone arch, being broken up into 
three shallow circular domes, from each of 
which hang four pendentives, as they are 
called, or rather, to speak with greater 
precision, towards which spring four sup- 
ports of the cupola; the kitelike surface 
which they present being, however, the 
point which at present most concerns us. 
Bearing this rough description in mind, we 
pass into the choir, and taking our stand in 
front of the reredos, or perhaps even in the 
chapel behind the reredos, commence to 
examine the decoration of the roof of the 
apse. Here is a space divided into three 
vaults, each about twenty feet in height ; 
these are separated by dividing ribs and 
pierced by three windows, one in each vault. 
The artist has here endeavoured to present 
a unity of surface as far as possible by 
covering the broad dividing bands with a 
chequer pattern, which causes them to sink 
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STUDY FORK HEAD OF CHRIST 


somewhat in appearance, and offer one 
large field for his subject. In the centre 
panel, visible from the extreme west end of 
the church, is the great central dominating 
figure on which all the decoration converges, 
representing Christ in Judgment. Here, 
seated on the rainbow throne, with the 
wings of the wind encircling Him, and the 
clouds beneath His feet, reigns the Supreme 
Judge of quick and dead. At His feet the 
sun is turning into darkness and the moon 
into blood, the folds of His white robe hang 
round Him in majestic lines of drapery, 
while from His shoulders falls a copelike 
vestment, of which the red lining is visible, 
clasped in front with a jewelled morse. His 
arms are raised on high to bless, while at the 
same time there is the suggestion of cruci- 
fixion and intercession. If “ they shall look 
on Him, whom they pierced,” still “ He ever 
liveth to make intercession for them.” The 
face will well repay a careful study. No 
part of the work has formed a subject of 
such long and patient care. Now too stern, 
now too gentle, study after study, and treat- 
ment after treatment, was rejected, until 
“the King of Majesty tremend- 
ous,” melted into “ Lord all pitying 
Jesu Blest.” On the head is an 
imperial diadem encircled with 
the thorns now bursting into 
flower, while the whole figure is 
richly thrown into relief by the 
background of gold essere, set 
in rugged grandeur. It is well 
here to remind ourselves, as we 
inspect this delicate result, that 
all these beautiful effects are pro- 
duced by little cubes of glass cut 
into shape about the size of a 
finger-nail, set one by one by 
workmen on the spot into ce- 
ment, on which has been traced 
out in fullest detail merely the 
outline to be followed, while the 
colour has to be supplied from an 
examination of the cartoon hang- 
ing by. It is difficult sometimes 
to believe that we are not in- 
specting the delicate lines made 
by a brush, which is the more re- 
markable when a nearer inspec- 
tion would show how intentionally 
rough and rugged the work really 
is. 
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FALLEN ANGELS 


Glancing now to the panels on either side 
of the central vaulting, we see that, although 
in one sense the large figure of Christ was 
emphasised as the culminating-point towards 
which all the glory of form and colour har- 
moniously tend, yet, in another sense, it is 
oniy a part of a subject which extends 


through the three vaults of the apse. Our 
Lord is on His Throne of Judgment, and 
b. ‘ore Him all the nations are being sum- 
moned, with diverse issue—they that have 


done good to go into life everlasting ; they 
that have done evil into everlasting fire. We 
are familiar with the medizval treatment of 
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this subject, how not unfrequently a sus- 
picion of grotesqueness attaches to it, as 
notably in the so-called Albert Diirer window 
at Fairford. Here any difficulty of this sort 
is avoided by an arrangement of the subject 
at once both tender and suggestive. 
Looking towards the left, that is, on the 
right hand of the Judge, we see seated over 
the circular head of the window two angels 
in whose hands is spread out a large opening 
scroll ; this is conceived by the artist as con- 
taining the names of those who are written 
in the Lamb’s Book of Life ; while behind 
them stand three majestic figures beckoning 
forward those who are thus privileged to enter, 
and holding in their hands the crowns which 
belong to those who have won the victory. 
The execution of these figures is most elabo- 
rate and most minute; the splendid wing- 
work, picked out with gold, is most stately 
and magnificent. Turning our eyes to the 
other side of the throne—on the left of the 
Judge—we find a similar group of five 
angels, whose sad task it is to reprobate those 
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whose names are not written in the Book of 
Life. The two, as before, sit with the scroll 
unrolled before them, in which they are 
unable to discover the names of the lost, 
while behind is the Angel of Wrath, the 
cross on his vesture, which speaks of mercy, 
partially obscured, the hands spread out in 
an attitude of rejection, while on each side, 
with sorrowing averted face, angels lament 
the absence of those whose presence it was 
their joy to welcome. The crown of the 
vaulting, into which the subject sinks, is 
richly ornamented with a golden sun with 
fiery rays. 

Before we turn away from inspecting the 
apse, we may notice six panels on the pro- 


jecting piers, on which are depicted in - 


mosaic six virtues mentioned in the Book 
of Revelation—viz., Hope, Fortitude, Love, 
Truth, Chastity, and Justice. The great 
height from the pavement, however, detracts 
from their dignity, and renders them difficult 
to decipher. 

Here we are in a position to notice the 
large sunken panels above the 
openings which lead from the 
Jesus Chapel to the choir aisles 
on either side ; these, as nearer 
to the eye, and showing through 
the columns of the reredos, were 
important surfaces and _ well- 
adapted for special treatment. 
We find accordingly that Sir W. 
Richmond has filled these panels 
with two subjects which have all 
the appearance of beautiful and 
finished paintings. That on the 
south shows us the sacrifice of 
Noah, crowned with the rainbow; 
that on the north (which is the 
subject of our illustration) the 
blessing of Abram by Melchize- 
dek. This design, the cartoon 
of which is in the South Ken- 
sington Museum, is remarkably 
rich and beautiful; the border 
of leaves and fruit is one of the 
most characteristic bits of work 
in the scheme of decoration, and 
is full of the spirit which ani- 
mated Grinling Gibbons and 
the decorators of St. Paul’s. 
Abram is represented in full 
armour, kneeling before the 
priest-king, whose robe with 
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its de ep folds isa perfect marvelof delicacy and 
glowing treatment ; behind him are the ser- 
vants, bringing bread and wine. Its connec 
tion with the Altar,as also in the corresponding 
picture of Noah, is appropriate and obvious. 
The visitor may look for a moment at the 
long panels of the frieze which come within 
this space. ‘They contain an attempt to re- 
XXVII—3 
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present the sea giving up its dead; in itself 
a difficult subject, and perhaps under the 
existing conditions of position and space 
hardly stisceptible of an adequate treatment. 
We may admire it, as an effec 
tive bit of. colour. 

We «must turn 
and examine the roof of the 
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MELCHIZEDEK 


as we have already explained, is broken up 
into three circular domes, each supported 
by four pendentives, and is separated from 
the apse and from the dome by a broad 
arch, being divided into three separate com- 
partments by semicircular arches, leaving a flat 
face east and west, which has been utilised in 
each case for an inscription and for decora- 
tion. The general scheme of the roof is to 
represent the different acts of Creation, and 
so the inscriptions which look westward .on 
the face of the arches run thus: ‘“ Omnes 
volucres cceli.” ‘Omnia que moventur in 
aquis.” ‘QOmnes bestiz et pecora.” “ Bene- 
dicite omnia opera Domini Domino.” While 
on the reverse faces is recorded : “ Invisibilia 
ejus a creatura mundi.” ‘Per ea que facta 
sunt intellecta.” ‘ Conspiciuntur.” ‘ Sem- 
piterna ejus virtus et divinitas.” The three 


saucer-domes, in accordance with the above 
inscriptions, are devoted each to a separate 
act of God’s Creation. Immediately above 
our heads, as we stand at the extreme east 
end in the sanctuary, we see the creation 
of the birds. In the centre is a golden sun, 
round which, in widening circles, fly singing 
birds, mounting up into the radiant glory ; 
beneath them are hawks and eagles on the 
wing, and below again birds of gay plumage, 
peacocks, waterfowl, ducks, geese, and swans 
are gathered round a silver stream, on the 
bank of which are fruit-bearing trees, flowers, 
and brilliant leaves, with a distant range of 
blue mountains beyond. Those who have 
been privileged to inspect this lovely con- 
ception close at hand alone cats appreciate 
its delicate beauty; it was the first of the 
three domes to receive decoration, and, as 
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the artist himself allows, he had hardly then 
got the range, as it were, of the building. 
However, it remains a beautiful piece of soft 
colouring, even if much of its detail is lost 
from below, and is a splendid example of 
real decorative work devoted tothe highest 
purpose of art. Coming westward, we 
notice in the next dome the creation of the 
inhabitants of the sea. Here the artist has 
profited by his experience, and has given a 
deeper tone and a warmer colour without 
in any way sacrificing either the beehive 
gradations of the cupola or its upward 
soaring appearance. Here again the centre 
is a golden sun, round which there shines 
an iridescent glory in the spray of the 
waves. Sea-monsters round the outer circle 
are spouting a silvery stream into the deep 
blue expanse, while in the swirling, rushing 
waters dart and gambol the brilliant 
forms of fish just waking into life. As an 
example of the minute delicacy of this orna- 
mentation, we notice the band of scallop 
shells which surround its outer rim where it 
starts from its stone border. In the third 
and most western dome we have outlined, 
more firmly still, the creation of the beasts. 
Here we notice the same central sun and 


flying birds, while below, underneath spread- 
ing palms, various kinds of beasts move 
around in all the glory of their fresh creation, 
the whole surrounded, as before, with a 
delicate border, where it dies into the massive 
stone ornamentation of Wren, with its four 
heraldic shields carrying the arms of some of 
the principal city companies. 

Looking back now from the west, we can 
appreciate the beautiful line of angels which 
on the surface of each pendentive are repre- 
sented with outstretched arms, as if on the 
one hand supporting the dome above them, 
and on the other proclaiming a message 
from on high, such as that which is outlined 
on the golden ground behind them. ‘These 
form a line of beauty along which the eye is 
carried towards the central figure of the apse, 
while in their detail they deserve most careful 
study; the folds of their drapery and the 
pose of their alighting figures being alike 
most admirably conceived and executed, 
The roof is further enriched with a beauti- 
ful scheme of colour decoration in gold 
and paint, which serves to bring out the 
massive stone carving, and to emphasise 
the general contour of Wren’s great master- 
piece. 


MISAPPLIED TEXTS 


By WILLIAM C. PRESTON 


T is often cited as one proof of the 
divine origin of the Bible that it has 
triumphantly withstood all the attacks 
of its enemies, and is to-day a greater 

power in the world than ever. But the 
question may well arise whether stronger 
proof of the divinity of the Book is not to 
be found in the fact that it has survived the 
treatment which it has received from its 
friends. Injudicious advocacy, resistance of 
the light supplied by critical and historical 
research, and amazing methods of interpreta- 
tion, have done more to weaken its hold 
upon mankind than all the attacks of its 
bitterest and ablest foes. Dealing only with 
the last-named of these three trials which 
the Bible has had to undergo, we propose 


to look at the misapplications and misin- 
terpretations which certain passages have 
received in the pulpit and elsewhere. 
Voltaire, in “ The Age of Louis XIV.,” 
says: “ It were to be wished that Bourdaloue, 
in banishing from the pulpit the bad taste 
which debased it, had banished from it also 
the custom of preaching from a text.” 
Whilst we may agree with Vinet, that the 
abolition of the practice would possibly have 
been followed by more serious abuses than 
have attended its observance, we must allow 
that the objectors to the practice have fre- 
quently had good cause for their complaints. 
‘The preachers have been neither few nor 
far between who have justified Mr. Spur- 
geon’s description of their methods. “ Full 
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often,” he says, “ the poor text is served as 
a cook treats a bird: it is first killed, and 
then stuffed with any kind of fancies that 
the preacher may have chopped up ready to 
hand.” The sinners in this respect are 
happily not now so many as when the old 
medieval divine, Vieyra, broke out in indig- 
nant protest: ‘ But do not the preachers of 
this day preach the Gospel and Holy Scrip- 
tures? ‘Then how can they be said not to 
preach the Word of God? Here is the evil. 
‘They preach the words of God, but they do 
not preach the Word of God. ‘The words 
of God, preached in the sense in which God 
spake them, are the Word of God; _ but, 
preached in the sense to which we choose to 
twist them,,are not the Word of God, and 
may be the word of the devil. Tell me, 
preachers, these useless interpretations which 
you so often bring forward ; these meanings 
which to you appear so clever—is this the 
sense in which God spake? Is this the 
sense in which the fathers of the Church 
understood? Is this the plain grammatical 
meaning of the words? ‘ At the last came 
two false witnesses.’ Yet we find that Christ 
truly said the words that they reported. 
‘Then why false ? Because Christ spake them 
in one sense and they related them in 
another. Ah, Lord! how many false wit- 
nesses rise up against Thee now! How 
many times I hear them say that which Thou 
never didst say! How many times I hear 
something reported to be Thy word, which 
is only my imagination! For I do not ex- 
clude myself from the number of the guilty.” 

Verbal crotchetiness and fanciful extra- 
vagance are not so rife now as they were 
then, or even as they were two hundred 
yearsago. ‘The charge which John Edwards, 
in “An Inquiry into Four Remarkable Texts” 
(1692), brought against the preachers of his 
day would have but a limited application to 
those of ours. “There are people,” he quaintly 
writes, “that rack their fancies and the texts 
together. ‘They stretch and scrue the words, 
they tease and worry, they torment and most 
unmercifully force and drag a text to their 
side.” Modern expositors are rarely so violent 
as this. The Bible, notwithstanding all that 
may be said about destructive criticism, fear- 
less inquiry, and the outspokenness of 
objectors, is more reverently studied and 
more honestly treated than in the past ; and 
hearers are too intelligent to endure the quips 


and cranks, “the little critical. arts and 
fetches,” and the intellectual gymnastics in 
which so large a proportion of the old 


preachers indulged in their treatment of 


their texts; but we meet, even yet, with 
strange misapplications and misinterpreta- 
tions, with unwarranted accommodations, 
and the disingenuous severance of passage. 
from their context; in short, with many 
instances in which preachers “ preach the 
words of God,” and yet “do not preach the 
Word of God.” 

In many cases these misapplications are 
due to a lack of careful and independent 
study of the passages in question. Th 


preachers have not followed Archbishop 
Whately’s advice: ‘ Before writing - your 


sermon look at your text with a microscope.” 
They have taken it for granted that the 
passage selected has the meaning which they 
have been accustomed to hear ascribed to 
it, whereas a little examination would have 
shown them that in doing so they were 
blindly following the leadership of the 
blind. 

We have an example in Jeremiah iii. 4: 
“Wilt thou not from this time cry unto 
me, My father, thou art the guide of my 
youth ?” How often has this been taken 
as the text for a sermon to the young, or as a 
mottoon the title-page of books for the young ? 
We saw it, only the other day, written upon 
the fly-leaf of a Bible, beneath the name of a 
child to whom the book had been given. 
Yet, as Dr. Broadus points out in his admir- 
able treatise “On the Preparation and 
Delivery of a Sermon,” this is to miss the 
Scripture use of the phrase “ guide of my 
youth,” as well as to disregard the connection 
of the passage. ‘The phrase denotes the 
husband, and God, through the prophet, is 
reproaching the nation with having forsaken 
Him, its husband, and is inviting her to 
return to Him; and the term “ father” is 
just a respectful form of address, used by the 
wife to her husband, as Naaman’s servants 
call him “ My father.” 

Another passage of the same class is Pro- 
verbs vill. 17: ‘ Those that seek me early 
shall find me.” According to recent scholars, 
this has no reference to the morning of life, 
but to seeking sea/ous/y, as in Proverbs i. 28, 
and Hosea v. 15. It is, therefore, a misuse 
of the verse to deal with it as applying exclu- 
sively or even specifically to the young: 
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Thousands of sermons rebuking hesitation 
and urging decision for Christ have been 
preached from 1 Kings xviii. 21: “ How 
long halt ye between two opinions?” Yet 
originally the question was addressed, not to 
those who were undecided whether they 
should serve Jehovah or Baal, but to those 
who were trying to serve both; trying to do 
what our Lord declared to be impossible, 
namely, to serve God and Mammon; and the 
prophet is urging them to do either one or 
the other, and to cease from the attempt 
to conform to the fashionable Court religion 
and at the same time to retain the religion 
of their fathers. 

Slothful, self-indulgent, do-nothing mei- 
bers of the Church, who stand aloof from its 
activities, and suffer those who will to bear 
its burdens, are often rebuked in discourses 
founded upon the passage: “Woe to them 
that are at ease in Zion” (Amos vi. 1). 
But if the preacher would go on with the 
passage, and take in the words “and trust 
in the mountains of Samaria,” he would be 
impelled to choose another weapon for his 
purpose. lor the people who are here 
rebuked were the chiefs of Judah, who were 
trusting in the strong fortifications of Jeru- 
salem and of Samaria, and so were not alarmed 
by the prophet’s warnings that enemies would 
come and destroy these capitals. ‘They were 
not rebuked for inactivity, but for not repent- 
ing of their wickedness, and trusting in God. 
‘The fault reproved is reliance upon human 
instrumentalities and agencies. 

Among many other passages mentioned 
by Dr. Broadus is Ps. xxiii, 4: “ Yea, 
though I walk through the valley of the 
shadow of death,” etc., which is generally 
applied to the act of dying, or to the time 
when we draw near to death. But the 
phrase, which is frequently used in Scripture, 
has always the meaning of dense darkness, 
literal or figurative. ‘Thus, in Amos v. 8, It 
means the darkness of night; Ps. evil. 10, 
the darkness of a dungeon; Jer. ii. 7, the 
darkness of a gloomy desert ; and Isaiah 
ix. 2, the darkness of destitution, ignorance, 
and affliction. ‘The text would be rightly 
used in relation to any season or experience 
in which the believer would naturally feel 
alarmed or distressed, but in which his fear 
is banished by the thought of his Shepherd's 
presence and protection. Bunyan, with 
correct apprehension of the figure, makes the 
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Valley of the Shadow of Death a compara- 
tively early experience of Christian’s, and it 
must obviously be a frequent experience of 
every pilgrim long before he reaches the final 
stage. 

Perhaps no passage has been more fre- 
quently misapplied than Acts xxvi. 28: 
‘*‘ Almost thou persuadest me to be a Chris- 
tian.” It, has been used times out of 
number to serve as the basis of a discourse 
on being “almost a Christian,” whereas it 
would seem to have been a scornful jest of 
Agrippa’s to the effect that Paul appeared to 
think he was going to win him over in a very 
short time and with very little effort. ‘There 
can no longer be any excuse for the common 
misinterpretation, since we have the correct 
translation in the Revised Version: ‘ With 
but little persuasion thou wouldst fain make 
me a Christian.” 

It is usually supposed that we have an 
exhortation to universal prayer in 1 Tim. 
ii. 8: “I will that men pray everywhere,” 
and the passage is often employed to enforce 
the practice. But this is to overlook the 
fact that in the Greek it is “ the men,” and 
that the word used is the one which signifies 
men as distinguished from women. ‘The 
injunction has reference to the conduct of 
public worship, and intimates that the men 
and not the women must pray in every 
place, lifting up holy hands, without wrath 
and disputing—evils to which it would seem 
men were especially liable when engaged in 
public worship, and the reference to which 
throws a curious side-light upon the church 
life of the time. ‘The Apostle has a word 
for the women in the next verse, where he 
tells them not to pay too much attention to 
dress and personal adornment, but to be 
adorned with good works. 

Preachers of the possibility of sinless 
perfection in this life often place much 
reliance on Heb. vi. 1: “ Let us go on unto 
perfection.” But it is clear that the writer 
is speaking of knowledge, and not of moral 
excellence, and he exhorts those whom he 
is addressing to make progress towards 
maturity in knowledge, and no longer to 
require instruction in the elementary prin- 
ciples of the Christian faith. ‘This is borne 
out by a reference to the last verse of the 
previous chapter, where the word translated 
“ full age,” or, in the Revised Version, “ full- 
grown men,”—is, literally, “ perfect.” 
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The passion for allegorising, and for 
finding types and symbols in the plain 
words of Scripture, has led to another large 
class of misapplications. Even so great an 
intellect as Augustine’s was drawn far into 
“these devious wilds of fancy.” We find 
him, for instance, interpreting the “ instru- 
ment of ten strings ” on which the Psalmist 
declares his intention of praising God, as 
signifying the Ten Commandments, made 
delightful and easy to keep by divine grace ; 
or the ten fingers, which perform the mission 
of the will in the service of God. In like 
manner, the “ bread,” the “ fish,” and the 
“egg” which the child asks of his father 
in the parable, are curiously spiritualised. 
Bread is made to signify the soul; the fish is 
faith, which lives in the billows of temptation ; 
and the egg is hope—of something, but not 
a chicken. 

By other preachers the four streams of 
Paradise are transformed into the four 
Evangelists; and the two pence, given by 
the good Samaritan to the inn-keeper, into 
the two sacraments of Baptism and the 
Lord’s Supper ; and a German preacher of 
this order bases a sermon on Christ’s thirst 
fur sduls upon His cry from the cross, “ I 
thirst!” Athanase Coquerel gives us the 
following notes of a Protestant sermon on 
Bartimzus: “ Bartimzeus hears a great noise 
of the multitude, which means the advancing 
triumph of the Christian faith in the world. 
His cry to Christ to heal him is the first cry 
of the sinner convicted of sin. The multi- 
tude repressing this cry means the opposition 
of the world to spiritual things. The answer 
of Christ: ‘What wouldst thou?’ is the 
voice of divine grace; and the recovery of 
his sight is regeneration.” 

The most flagrant instances of this kind 
of misapplication of texts are to be found in 
the sermons and writings of hyper-Calvinist 
preachers. One of these, discoursing upon 
the shadow going back on the dial of Ahaz 
(Is. xxxvili. 8), proceeds: “This is the 
spiritual meaning of this extraordinary 
occurrence: The sun-dial is the Sun of 
Righteousness ; the ten degrees are the Ten 
Commandments that Christ had remitted 
the obligation of keeping to His people— 
had sent them back and reverted to the old 
law of love.” (Referring, of course, to the 
“ electing love,” which, according to this 
school, chose from eternity those who should 
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be saved without any reference to the keeping 
ofthe Commandments.) Another makes the 
five porches of Bethesda to represent the Five 
Points of Calvinism ; and a third, expound- 
ing the parable of the merchantman seeking 
goodly pearls, asserts that the pearl of great 
price is the elect, to purchase whom Christ 
parted with all He had, even life itself; and 
on the day of His public espousals He will 
wear the pearl in His crown of rejoicing, and 
the world (7.e., the people of the world) in 
which it was hid will be consumed. 

The temptation to choose a text having a 
striking verbal aptness to the occasion has 
led to some of the most indefensible misap- 
plications ; as when, for instance, Dr. Thomas 
Bradbury, if report be true, preached a 
sermon on the death of Queen Anne from 
the text, ‘* Go, see now this cursed woman 
and bury her, for she is a king’s daughter.” 

It is told in Virginia that a preacher of a 
belligerent and unpopular denomination 
went to a village where there were but two 
churches. ‘The Presbyterian minister, Mr. 
Sparrow, and the Baptist, Mr. Fox, both 
refused him the use of their houses of 
worship. So he preached in a schoolroom, 
and took for his text, ‘* The foxes have holes 
and the birds of the air have nests, but the 
Son of man hath not where to lay His 
head.” 

William Pitt, when made Prime Minister 
of England at the early age of twenty-four, 
slim and youthful in appearance, was féted 
at Cambridge, and at a religious service 
which was then held, the preacher of the 
day, desiring to rebuke the crowd of appli- 
cants for office which beset the young 
Premier, took, we are told, as the text of 
his sermon, “There is a lad here which 
hath five barley loaves and two small fishes, 
but what are they among so many?” 
We may think that such instances are not 
to be met with in these days, but among the 
sermons preached in connection with the 
recent Diamond Jubilee, one was reported 
in the daily papers delivered by a clergyman 
of considerable repute, who announced as 
his text, “1 Cor. xv. 57 (for this occasion 
only), ‘ Thanks be unto God that giveth us 
Victoria,” 

Perhaps it was only an unfortunate coin- 
cidence rather than a fatuous idea of appro- 
priateness which led a preacher, when two 
distinguished members of his congregation 
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made their first appearance at church after 
marriage, to select for his text Ps. lxxii. 7 : 
«“ Abundance of peace so long as the moon 
endureth ” ; but the divine who preached a 
funeral sermon for a murdered clergyman 
from the text, “So He giveth His beloved 
sleep,” must have deliberately supplied this 
evidence of his stupidity. ‘The same must 
be said of the preacher of the Assize Sermon 
before the judges, from the text, “ Judge 
not, that ye be not judged.” On the con- 
trary, there was both wit and wisdom in the 
choice made by a celebrated divine who, 
when James I. of England and VI. of 
Scotland landed in this country, announced 
his text, “ James first and sixth: ‘ A double- 
minded man is unstable in all his ways.’” 
This was an accommodation of Scripture, 
but we may hesitate to call it a misapplica- 
tion. 

Although our intention at the outset was 
to refer, for the most part, to common and 
what may be termed unconscious misapplica- 
tion of Scripture texts, we have permitted 
ourselves to recall some which certainly do 
not come under that category. One or two 
may be added which belong to a class that 
must be regarded as the most reprehensible 
of all such misapplications. We allude to 
those which are wilfully and deliberately 
made for the purpose of maintaining a con- 
troversial position, amusing an audience, or 
gaining a reputation for eccentricity. We 
have examples in those cases in which a 
clause is violently severed from its context, 
as when, from the passage “ And if he shall 
neglect to hear them, tell it unto the Church ; 
but if he neglect to hear the Church, let him 
be to thee as a heathen man and a publican,” 
the clause “hear the Church” is taken as 
the Scriptural authority for demanding 
obedience to the Church in all matters of 
faith and practice. The violent compulsion 
of a text to serve a controversial purpose is 
well illustrated by the preacher in the reign 


of Charles IJ., who took for his text : “ Seek 
ye first the kingdom of God,” and urged 
that as it was not ‘Seek ye first the Parlia- 
ment of God,” but the kingdom, it must 
therefore be concluded that kingly govern- 
ment was most in accordance with the 
Divine will. We have ourselves heard a 
sermon upon the duty of Christian consis- 
tency educed from the text in Canticles, 
where the spouse answers her beloved, “I 
have put off my coat, how shall I put it 
on?” and it is reported that a celebrated 
preacher in London, in 1722, took the text, 
‘‘So went Satan forth from the presence of 
the Lord, and smote Job with sore boils,” 
to prove that Satan was the first inoculator. 

Instances of this kind might he given 
almost without end, but happily such violent 
and unworthy treatment of the words of 
Scripture is not likely to occur with any 
frequency in these days. It is more 
probable that there will linger amongst us 
for some time to come such misinterpreta- 
tions as are referred to in the early part of 
this paper. Nevertheless, in an age when 
so much attention is paid to critical and 
exegetical study, and when the passion is so 
strong for clearing away whatever has 
obscured the pure light of divine truth, it 
may be expected that preachers and expositors 
will not be content with those traditional 
interpretations and that superficial examin- 
ation of Scripture passages from which 
such misapplications as we have noticed 
proceed ; and for the rest we may have 
confidence that the Spirit of Truth will 
recognise and bless all honest effort to 
discover and make known His teaching, 
even though the effort may sometimes be 
mistaken. As Browning has it: 

It were to be wished the flaws were fewer 

In the earthen vessel holding treasure, 

Which lies as safe as in a golden ewer; 

But the main thing is, does it hold good measure ? 

Heaven soon sets right all other matters. 








THE CRY OF THE WOOD 


“ Wuar cheer?” cried the Rock to the Wood; 

“The season is chill ; 
‘Green pastures’ no longer are green, 

nor ‘still waters’ still; 

‘The colour of life has been shed— 

the faery fire 
Been volleyed in gusts from the boughs 

and pashed in the mire; 
My lichens are prickly with frost 

in hollow and seam ; 
My cup, where the rain glassed the deeps 

of heaven like a dream— 
My rain, where the little blue bird 

alighted to drink, 
Is ice; and my single wild flower 

is dead on the brink ! 
What cheer—in the cold and the dark 

and dead of the year— 
What cheer ?” 


“What cheer!” cried the Wood. “In the cold 

and tug of the wind, 
The cheer of a heart in content 

and a confident mind! 
The gale, let it blow, let it bend, 

my branches are strong ; 
My trees shall be harps in the gale, 

and thunder a song! 
The colour, the leaf, let it perish, 

juenched in the dark— 
Oh, never the poorer we, 

on the inward side of the bark. 
Ringed round by that magical rind, 

we hold at our will 
The vision of pastures green 

and waters still. 
What cheer!” cried the Wood to the Rock. 

“Good cheer, do you hear ? 
Good cheer !” 

W. V. TayLor 
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A MERE COINCIDENCE 


AM the wife of a physician, and the 
mother of eight children; and therefore, 
you will doubtless conclude, a person 
not likely to be given to sentiment or 

superstition. I bear the character, however, 
of being very superstitious. My husband, 
naturally, takes a strictly scientific view of 
life, refusing to accept anything as true which 
is outside the sphere of actual demonstration. 
Most of his friends are of his way of thinking, 
and all my efforts to get consideration for 
my beliefs are treated with mild ridicule, and 
polite yet cold scepticism. My dreams furnish 
a never-failing source of mirth; although 
many of them have proved prophetic in every 
detail, they are ascribed to a morbid action 
of the brain chancing to be coincidental 
with facts—such is the impregnable ob- 
stinacy of science, or, I ought rather to say, 
of scientific men. I must say in self-defence 
that the number of coincidences that have 
happened to me ought to mark me out as one 
of the most remarkable women of the time. 

There is one of my dreams, nowever, at 
which my husband does not laugh ; it is asso- 
ciated too closely with a time of agony and 
terror—brief, thank God, but so acute that it 
had an influence on my character which I 
feel to this day, though it all happened years 
ago. It is the story of that dream I propose 
to relate now. 

The summer of 1869 was exceptionally 
hot and dry, and the children, who all the 
year had had no fresher air than that afforded 
by the enclosure in Bedford Square, stood in 
greater need than usual of a few weeks at 
the seaside. The summer deepened into 
autumn, and we had arranged nothing about 
our holiday ; for somehow my husband en- 
countered great difficulty in finding a suitable 
‘acum tenens. All men have their weak points; 
my husband’s weak point is procrastination. 
A locum was procured at last; but it was the 
day before he was to enter upon his duties, 
and there we were, no nearer our holiday 
than before. We had taken no steps towards 
engaging rooms ; indeed, my husband had 
not made up his mind where to go. We 
wrote off in a hurry to correspondents at 
Torquay, and were disappointed ; then to 
Cowes and Ventnor, with a similar want of 


success. I was quite in despair, when one 
night George (his full name, by-the-bye, is 
George William Madden, M.D. London, 
M.R.C.S. England) came in from the club, 
and said, in his off-hand way: “ Annie, you 
can begin to pack up at once. Wecan start 
for Worthing to-morrow, if you like. The 
rooms the Nobles took are vacant bya lucky 
chance ; they can’t go—suddenly developed 
scarlatina.” 

This seemed providential—I mean the 
opportunity, not the scarlatina. I am a 
quick packer, or rather I can make others 
pack quickly, and by dint of prodigious 
exertions in two days we were at Worthing 
comfortably lodged on the first and second 
floors of one of the tall white houses in a 
street running at right angles to the sea- 
frent. My family, as I have said, numbered 
eight. I need not mention the names and 
ages of all of them; the two youngest— 
darling little things, with blue eyes and 
flaxen hair—were Maude, three, and Ethel, 
two; these were, of course, my chief anxieties. 
Susan, the maid, was, I believed then, a 
thoroughly trustworthy young woman, with 
whom the children were quite safe—she had 
been with me for four years. I felt no com- 
punction in leaving her in charge for the 
whole day, if necessary. Nothing of any 
moment occurred for three weeks. George 
did as most married men do at the seaside : 
he smoked too many cigars, read a great 
many novels, looked dreadfully bored, 
yawned all the morning, fell asleep after 
dinner, and declared solemnly that he was 
enjoying himself thoroughly. The weather 
was everything we could have desired, and 
both of us being geod sailors, we were on 
the water every day. Mr. Edmund Catlin, 
of the Chancery Bar, a _ club-fellow of 
George’s, was down there too, with his family, 
and we got on very well with them at first. 
George gave his professional advice about 
the children; but Mr. Catlin, I am thankful 
to say, had no occasion to return the com- 
pliment with his professional advice. 

Well, one day we had arranged with the 
Catlins to hire one of the large sailing-boats, 
and go for a long day’s sail, taking the elder 
children with us. We were to embark at 
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ten o’clock on the Monday morning. On 
Sunday night I was troubled with a strange 
and terrible dream. I saw my precious 
children, Maude and Ethel, playing on the 
brink of a precipice. I tried to call to them, 
tried to rush forward to save them; but I 
stood paralysed, unable to move or utter 
a sound. My agony seemed to last for 
hours. I closed my eyes, and prayed in 
my dream ; when I looked again the children 
were gone. ‘I fell on my knees in a passion 
of weeping, mourning for the loss of my dear 
ones, and my sobs awoke me. The horror 
of the dream was so overmastering that I lay 
awake for a long time, weeping as though 
for a real sorrow. A strong resolution grew 
out of my trouble—not to go sailing to- 
morrow, not to lose sight of the children for 
a single moment the whole day through. 
After an hour or so I fell asleep again, when 
I beheld another strange vision. I saw my 
purse, quite an ordinary, serviceable purse 
that I had carried for a year, and as though 
by the action of the Rontgen rays—that 
wonderful discovery was then hidden deep in 
the future years—I saw through the leather 
the gold and silver coins within. 

I awoke again in sore trouble, and, it 
being now near morning, I slept no more. 
The dream was enigmatic. At present I 
could see no possible interpretation of it. 
One thing only seemed certain, that some 
danger threatened the children. 

My first words to my husband were: 
“George, I can’t go with you to-day, and I 
won’t let the children go. I have had a 
strange dream.” 

George was stropping his razor. He 
shrugged his shoulders, smiled wearily and 
said, “I think you will, Annie. We have 
appointed to go with the Catlins, and I am 
sure that on second thoughts you will not 
put them off with such a ridiculous pretext. 
You'll feel better after breakfast.” 

I assured him that I should not. Nothing 
on earth would induce me to leave the 
children. George is an amiable man, with 
whom it is impossible to quarrel; but his 
obstinacy, or firmness as he calls it, is 
colossal. ‘ What is the terrible fate in store 
for the children?” he asked, applying the 
razor to his face. 

I told him how I had seen Maude and 
Ethel falling over a precipice. 

“ No precipices here,” he said, ‘no cliffs.” 


* But it’s danger of some kind,” I per- 
sisted. 

““What’s the use of dreaming of cliffs 
when there are no cliffs?” he said. “The 
dream doesn’t appear to be much of a guide.” 

Then I told him about the purse. 

George laughed so suddenly that he nearly 
cut himself. ‘ That’s the salmon,” he said. 
“The salmon! What do you mean?” 

“You had it for supper, you know. It 
won't do, Annie. I can’t allow you to make 
yourself a laughing-stock. If you won’t 
come, you'll have to stay in bed till we are 
gone, and I shall have to invent some new, 
harmless complaint for you. Make up your 
mind quickly, we start at ten o’clock. I’m 
off for a bathe.” 

I was so annoyed at the way he spoke that 
I could lie still no longer. I got up and 
came down to breakfast. George, it appeared, 
was determined that I should go. Would 
you believe it, he actually had the bad taste 
to bring Mr. Catlin home to breakfast with 
him, and I found he had told him the story 
of my dream as theycame along. Mr. Catlin 
was, besides being a barrister, a writer of 
some note. He was a “ Saturday” reviewer or 
a ‘Quarterly ” reviewer, I forget which, and 
was credited with having a fund of dry, 
caustic humour. He attacked me at once, 
pointing out the absurdity of any reasonable 
being accepting dreams as a guide in the 
practical affairs of life. I thought him rather 
rude, but as George laughed heartily at his 
sallies I suppose he realiy was humorous at 
my expense; they always say, you know, 
that women have not much appreciation of 
humour. He asked me if I believed in 
telling fortunes by cards, in palmistry, or in 
table-rapping, and put other impertinent 
questions to me, which I parried to the best 
of my ability. At half-past nine, Mrs. Catlin, 
who was a feeble echo of her husband and 
his faithful admirer, arrived with her children, 
and added her persuasions. The end of it 
was that I had not the strength of mind to 
withstand the united attack, and consented 
to go. But before leaving home I had both 
Susan and Mrs. Price, the landlady, before 
me, and left explicit instructions with them 
for the care and management of the children 
during my absence. 

It was a brilliant morning—clear blue sky, 
and a fresh breeze from the south-west. 
With an effort of will I put aside the terrors 
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of the night, and tried to accommodate 
myself to the high spirits of my friends. 
We had been out rather more than an hour, 
I think, when the recollection of the dream 
returned to me with such awful power that I 
began to turn faint. I took hold of my 
husband’s arm and said : 

‘George, I must go back, now, at once.” 

He looked at me incredulously. 

“Don’t hesitate a moment,” I said im- 
petuously. “Tell them to return this 
minute, or I shall go mad.” 

George tried to feel my pulse. 

“Qh, it’s not that,” I said. 
well; but I must land.” 

« Annie,” he said, with much solemnity, 
“‘you’re a neurotic woman. Endeavour to 
control yourself.” 

I could only look at him in mute appeal. 

When George likes, no one can be kinder. 
He would not really offend me or do any- 
thing harsh for the world, and when he saw 
that his words had hurt me he hastened to 
make amends. ‘We must put back at 
once,” he said in the peremptory way he can 
always assume when needful. “ My wife is 
taken ill.” 

I pressed his hand in silence. I sawa 
sneer on Mr. Catlin’s hard face, saw 
also that his wife held her pocket-handker- 


“Tam quite 


chief before her mouth to hide a smile of 


malicious enjoyment. ‘They suspected the 
truth; but I did not care in the least, for 
we were racing towards the beach, and every 
second brought me nearer home. George 
let me lie down, and pretended that I was 
really ill; but when the keel grated on the 
shingle I sprang up like a woman in the 
fulness of her health and strength. We 
ianded with difficulty ; all of us sustaining a 
wetting. I hurried off towards the town at 
my best speed, leaving George and the 
children to follow at their leisure. My fears 
assumed no definite shape even now. 1] 
was only conscious of a feeling that the 
children were in some dreadful danger. At 
length, almost exhausted with nervous appre- 
hension, I turned into our street. As I 
approached the house, I saw two ladies, a 
few yards ahead of me, look upwards, and 
then start back in horror. One of them 
screamed, and, falling on her knees, covered 
her face with her hands. I looked up, and 
there on the very brink of the white parapet 
of the great house stood my dear little ones, 
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Maude and Ethel, looking down wonderingly 
to the road! For one moment only I stood 
still; my heart gave a great plunge, and I 
thought I should have dropped dead. I heard 
dimly, as if in a dream, the rushing of feet, 
the shouts of the people, the agonised cries 
of “Go back!” By God’s mercy my strength 
returned. I ran into the house, and up the 
stairs. Oh, the eternity of that ascent! 
How steep and lofty were those long flights 
of stairs! Up I went without a pause, up 
the last flight, up the long sloping ladder, 
and out on to the flat roof. Then I paused. 
‘The little flaxen heads and white dresses 
stood out, sharply outlined, against the blue 
sky. Hand in hand, they were standing on 
the uttermost edge, looking down innocently 
at the frantic men and women below, looking 
into eternity. A single word, a startled cry, 
a quick footstep behind would have sent 
them over. What could Ido? I sat down 
on the roof and prayed. ‘Then I knew the 
purpose of my dream. I took out my purse, 
and jingled the coins on the leaden roof. 
They turned and looked at me. I held up 
the bright silver, and they clambered down 
from the low parapet, and came trotting 
towards me. I remember uttering a great 
cry of joy as I wreathed my hands in their 
clothes ; then darkness came down and shut 
out the sky. 


My husband’s arm was supporting my 
head. He bent over me, and I felt his tears 
falling on my face. I lay still for a long 
time, while chattering women gathered round, 
talking about the happy inspiration that had 
averted the tragedy, and the wickedness of 
the nurse, Susan, who had been seen gossip- 
ing with a fishmonger. I listened to their 
voices, as if still in a dream, being too faint 
to speak or move. 

There, I have told you the story as well 
as Iam able.. Nothing else happened while 
we were at Worthing that could possibly 
interest anybody. Mr. Catlin refused to 
see anything wonderful in the affair—in fact, 
he said it was a mere coincidence, and proved 
it logically, to his own satisfaction at least. 
I am sure I don’t know. Iam only a woman 
and can offer no scientific explanation ; but 
I always believed, and believe still, that God 
Himself, in His infinite mercy, warned me 
in a dream. : 

J. Deane HILTon. 
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PHILIP JAMES BAILEY AND HIS WORK 


By J. A. HAMMERTON 


«“ W T is difficult for the present generation 
of readers to realise the great popu- 
larity which ‘ Festus’ and its author 
enjoyed in England ‘in the early 

forties,” said’ a well-known divine to the 

writer recently. ‘The silver of nearly seven 
decades glistens on the speaker’s head, and 
it is only such as he, who can go back in 
memory for more than half-a-century, that can 


tell the authentic story of the early fame of 


Philip James Bailey. 


“Why,” he went on, “ Bailey was the 


poet of the day ; for ‘Tennyson had not yet 
won his bays; and the influence which 
‘Festus’ had, on the younger generation 
especially, was remarkable. A young man 
myself at the time, and seriously facing the 
great problems which ‘ Festus’ treats with 
unrivalled power, the book was an 
inspiration to me, though I would 


still lives. That any writer who could ever 
have moved men’s hearts as the author of 
* Festus” has moved them, should have 
dropped so completely out of public sight 
during his lifetime may seem surprising ; but 
the retiring nature of the man, and the fact 
that his fame came to him so early, together 
with the manner in which he has freighted 
his first book with all that is best in his later 
writings, leaving him esseatially a “ one-book 
man,” may, in large measure, account for 
the curious circumstance. All his life he 
has shunned publicity, courting the society 
only of his immediate friends and relatives, 
strenuously refusing to be lionised, and find 
ing a constant occupation for his ample 
leisure in revising and _ polishing, and ampli- 


fying the work of his early manhood. The 





not to-day endorse all the opinions 
held by its gifted author.” 

Many of those who are trem- 
bling into the sere and yellow leaf 
will, no doubt, speak in similar 
strain of “ Festus” and Philip 
James Bailey, when they recall 
the circumstances of the great 
success attained by the book on 
its first appearance, and the im- 
mediate fame which was the por- 
tion of the youthful poet. But 
half-a-century “gaps deep” ’twixt 
then and now, and in the black- 
ness of that space many strange 
things lie hid. It veils to some 
extent the fame of Mr. Bailey; for 
though it would be most incorrect 
to say, in a general way, that 
a generation has arisen which 
knows not “ Festus,” it must be 
confessed that the knowledge of 
this priceless contribution to 
English literature is much less 
common to-day than it was forty 
or fifty years ago. Indeed, so 
largely do “ Festus” and _ its 
author seem to belong to another 
generation, that many of Mr. 
Bailey’s present-day admirers 

nay not even know the poet 
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fact that “ Festus ” has increased to three or 
four times its original size—the difference 
between the edition of 1864 and that of 
1889 must, on a rough estimate, mean an 
aggregate addition of 16,466 lines—may be 
taken as an important factor in the reduction 
of its popularity ; for almost as it has grown 
in dimensions, the taste for serious poetry 
has diminished. But Mr. Bailey has never 
written for mere popularity ; so he can rest 
happy in the knowledge that his message to 
his generation has been widely heard; in 
“ Festus ” he has given to the world a book 
which will always rank as a classic, and so 
long as there are men and women who value 
noble thought and lofty ideals more than the 
jingle of words, “ Festus ” will “ fit audience 
find, though few.” 
Born at Nottingham, April 22, 1816, 
Philip James Bailey was the son of Thomas 
Bailey, a gentleman who took a prominent part 
in local affairs, being for a number of years the 
editor and proprietor of the Nottingham Mer- 
cury, and himself a poet of some repute, 
as well as the author of a valuable loca 
work, “The Annals of Nottinghamshire.” 
Young Bailey showing early signs of a taste 
for literature, it was a pleasure to his father 
to guide his son’s footsteps into that world 
of books where he had found so much 
intellectual enjoyment. He was therefore 
fortunate in having a father who was a man 
of culture and who encouraged in the lad 
the love of literature. The impassioned 
apostrophe with which the author dedicates his 
work to his parent shows how thoroughly he 
appreciated his loving guidance in boyhood: 
My Father! unto thee to whom I owe 
All that I am, all that I have and can; 
Who madest me in thyself the sum of man 

In all his generous aims and powers to know, 
These first-fruits bring I. 


Philip had the benefit of the best tuition 
which Nottingham could afford in classical 
and general subjects; but he was sent, on 
the completion of his studies in his native 
town, to the University of Glasgow, where 
he matriculated in his sixteenth year. Scottish 
Presbyterian Theology does not seem to have 
held out any attractions to him, and he left 
the old college, which then stood in the 
High Street of “the second city,” before 
completing his curriculum, and without a 
degree. With a choice of the professions 
open to him he turned his attention to the 


law, the year 1835 finding him entered as a 
member of “the honourable society of 
Lincoln’s Inn.” But although five years 
later he was formally called to the Bar, the 
absence of any necessity to earn his living 
resulted in his never being more than a 
briefless barrister ; for he has never practised 
professionally. He had other work in hand 
than the pursuit of a transient reputation as a 
lawyer ; his first love, literature, was exercising 
her spell upon him, and in 1836 “ Festus” 
had taken definite shape in his mind. 

To do full justice to the great theme he 
had chosen, Mr. Bailey retired to the charm- 
ing seclusion of his father’s house at Old 
Basford, then a quaint old-world village, but 
now an integral part of modern Nottingham. 
This house will presently be removed, like 
his birthplace, to make room for a new 
railway that is invading the poet’s native 
town. Here he devoted himself for nearly 
three years to the writing and rewriting of 
“Festus,” and in 1839 the book was issued 
from the press anonymously. It was printed 
in Manchester, and published in London 
by Pickering. The manner in which the 
volume was received by the critics surprised 
nobody so much as it did the poet. ‘There 
is no indication of any discordant voices in 
the chorus of praise with which “ Festus” 
was greeted: it soon won the admiration 
of such men as Bulwer, Thackeray, and 
Tennyson. ‘The first named pronounced it 
“‘q magnificent production”; the second 
described its writer as “an author of miuch 
genius”; while Tennyson said, “I can 
scarcely trust myself to say how much I 
admire it for fear of falling into extrava- 
gance.” But great as the success of the 
poem was at home it was much greater in 
America, where more than thirty editions 
have appeared, as against eleven in England. 

The exquisite care with which the poct 
had worked out his theme made it difficult 
to misunderstand the message he had to 
deliver: the message of a larger Christianity 
than the narrowness of contemporary re- 
ligious thought admitted. “Festus” was 
the poetical pioneer of that liberalism which 
is now the dominant note of religion, and in 
this respect Mr. Bailey may be said to have 
exercised upon the intellect of the Victorian 
Era an influence which warrants our bracketing 
his name with those of such great thinkers as 
Carlyle, Browning and Tennyson. Looked 
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at as a poem, it would be a matter of some 
difficulty to point to any one book in the 
English tongue which outweighs it in wealth 
of imagery or command of language. ‘The 
poet seems to handle his theme and his 
symbols as a lion plays with its prey: he is 
a veritable master of literary expression and 
does with his piled-up scenes and episodes 
what he likes; treats the children of his 
dreams with a wilfulness that only serves to 
show how complete was his fitness for the 
great task he so early assumed. 
‘The poem might aptly be described as the 
answer to Tennyson’s hope : 
Oh, yet we trust that somehow good 
Will be the final goal of ill. 


Many another has suggested this world- 
problem; but Philip James Bailey has 
essayed its solution. His Festus stands 
for mankind; the character is essentially 
human, erring oft, and losing sight of the 
1eaven on which he first had set his eyes ; 
but triumphant in the end, the fitter for his 
exceeding great reward by reason of the 
lessons taught him in his hours of error. 
Lucifer is the power of evil, but an evil 
whose final goal is good; not merely the 
personification of wickedness and malignity 
presented by Goethe’s Mephistopheles or 
Milton’s Satan. The keynote of Mr. Bailey’s 
faith is struck in these lines, which he attri- 
butes to the Deity, when He gives Lucifer 
leave to tempt Festus : 


I give thee leave to this, that man may know 
My love than all his sin more; and to himself 
While proving nought save God can satisfy 
The soul he maketh great, prove both to thee 
And to the world, faith peer of knowledge. 


And again : 


The imperfect needs must err, meted by scale 
Of the ungraded absolute ; but return, 
According to conviction of what's good, 
Goodwards, is always possible, and to all. 


It would be impossible within any 
moderate compass to set forth a satisfactory 
exposition of the poem, so vast is its 
theme, so minutely is it worked out. But 
we might search the whole of the serious 
poetry in the English language in vain for 
two passages more powerful or more beauti- 
ful than the Devil’s sermon and the prayer 
of Festus. The one beginning: 
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I am a preacher come to tell ye truth. 

I tell ye too there is no time to be lost ; 

So fold your souls up neatly, while you may; 

Direct to God in heaven ; or some one else 

May seize them, seal them, send them—you 
know where. 

The world must end. I weep to think of it. 

But you, you laugh! I knew ye would. I 
know 

Men never will be wise till they are fools 

For ever. 


And the other opening with these lines: 


Grant us, O God, that in thy holy love 

The universal people of the world 

May grow more great and happy every day; 
Mightier, wiser, humbler, too, towards thee. 
And that all ranks, all classes, callings, states 
Of life, so far as such seem right to thee, 
May mingle into one, like sister trees, 

And so in one stem flourish. 


We wish we had space to quote at length 
from the wonderful sermon of Lucifer, in 
which the end of the world is described with 
a power that is little less than amazing ; but 
that, and the prayer of Festus, should be 
read and re-read, as they stand in the poem, 
and he who reads them without determining 
to go through the whole book must havea 
strange taste. 

Mr. Bailey has written 
poems since “ Festus” first appeared, but 
what has best in these he has sub- 
sequently incorporated in his “ magnum 
opus”; so that, practically, when we speak 
of “ Festus” we refer to the essence of his 
poetry. From 1864 to 1876 he was resident 
in Jersey, whence he made frequent excur- 
sions to the Continent, having been in 
France at the beginning of the Franco- 
German war, and in 1872 he had the gooa 
fortune to witness the great eruption of 
Vesuvius. After leaving the Isle of Wight, 
he lived, until 1885, at Lee, near Ilfracombe; 
removing thence to Blackheath, from which 
place the jubilee edition of his poem is 
Five he returned to 
Nottingham, determined to spend the 
winter of his life in the town of his boy- 
hood, Mrs. Bailey, whose maiden name was 
Annie Sophia Carey, having also been a 
native of the ancient town. The death of 
that true and beloved companion, a little 
over a year ago, was a sad loss to the poet, 
who had relied upon her much as Tennyson 
relied upon his wife—as literary assistant, 
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counsellor, and critic. She had excrcised 
a great influence over his life; and was a 
source of inspiration to him in much of his 
poetry. But the loving attention which the 


aged poet receives from his large circle of 


nephews and nieces, who live near by his 
home, and the companionship of his son, 
compensate, so far as any human service and 
sympathy can, for his irreparable loss. 


The commodious old house in which Mr. 
Bailey resides is in ‘The Ropewalk, an airy, 
handsome terrace which he recollects as a 
veritable ropewalk. It is well suited to his 
retired life. One either finds the poet taking 
his ease in the drawing-room (in which, by 
the way, the eye wanders over a charming 
collection of curiosities and storied bdibelots), 
writing in his study on the first floor, or 
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HOUSE IN WICH ‘‘ FESTUS" WAS WRITTEN 


wandering round his secluded garden. 
Though he has never done much in the way 
of gardening, and does not cultivate, even at 
second-hand, any large quantity of flowers, 
Mr. Bailey, as becomes a poet, is very fond 
of them, and his garden at “ The Elms” is, 
despite its lack of blossom, a veritable poet’s 
garden. The drooping ash-tree lends a 
touch of quietude to the scene, and often it 
is the only watcher as Mr. Bailey daily 
treads the spacious grass plot on the edge 
of which it stands—a vigorous, erect, 
picturesque figure in which the chief sign of 
age is the wintry white of hair and beard. 
He goes to town but seldom; when the sun 
shines the garden is his parade-ground. 
When the weather is not propitious, especially 
when it rains, a very long apartment, flanking 
his house on the right, and formerly used as 
a schoolroom, resounds with his footsteps. 
Mrs. Bailey christened this room, when they 
came to live here, their white elephant; but 
it is being used to some purpose when it has 
become a means for keeping the venerable 
poet in good health. 

In his study on the first floor, overlooking 
his secluded garden, there is a large collec- 
tion of books; beautifully printed volumes 
in old calf, many of great value. Con- 
temporary authors are very sparsely repre- 
sented, for Mr. Bailey has made no attempt 
to keep in close touch with the moods and 
modes of latter-day literature. He has 
never collected books in the spirit of the 


mere book-fancier, but his shelves contain 
XXVII—4 


works one sees but seldom on private shelves 
a noble copy of Du Bartas, another of 
**‘ Amadis of Gaul,” and many a rare edition 
of the classics. He possesses several fine 
Elzevirs and two or three Plantins, together 
with a few specimens of the brothers Foulis, 
which he picked up in his student days in 
Glasgow. A first edition of Browning’s 
‘‘ Paracelsus,” annotated by Dr. Westland 
Marston and his wife, and a gift from poet to 
poet long years ago—Browning and he were 
very close friends—is one of his most 
treasured volumes; though, not the least 
interesting, is a first edition of “ Pickwick 
Papers ” which Mr. Bailey bought month by 
month at Chapman & Hall’s, when they 
were in the Strand, and Dickens was calling 
there sixty years ago. He has numerous 
editions of Goethe’s “ Faust” in various 
garbs and different tongues, for he read all 
of these that could be obtained when the 
“Faust” fever was on, before writing 
“ Festus.” 

Behind his writing-table hangs an old- 
fashioned bookcase containing many of the 
classics which were his early companions 
and are the faithful friends of his old age. 
These are “the books he can reach without 
rising.” In the recess of the window stands 
a large globe. Happening to mention that 
his father was a_ schoolfellow of Kirke 
White’s, Mr. Bailey laid his hand on it as he 
leaned forward to indicate the position of 
Clifton Grove, where Kirke White loved to 
wander. 
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“You still put your hand on the world, 
Mr. Bailey, I see,” we observed. 

“Qh, this is a celestial globe,” he replied, 
with a laugh, 

“‘ Safer to lean on than the terrestrial ?” 

The poet nodded his head pensively, as it 
there might be some truth in the saying. 
A curious relic of old days long vanished, 
but well remembered, is the scarlet cloak he 
wore as a student in Glasgow more than 
sixty years ago. This hangs in a conspicuous 
place, and is seen in the photograph which 
accompanies this article. 

Although he goes out so rarely, Mr. 
Bailey takes a keen interest in most ques- 
tions of the day, and will talk with you on 
any of the topics that are attracting attention. 
The writer of this sketch has enjoyed the 
privilege of several long chats with the poet 
in his “den,” or over the teacups in the 
dining-room downstairs, or while smoking a 
cigar with him in the garden behind. Mr. 
Bailey is a brilliant conversationalist, and it 
is a real pleasure to be his interlocutor. 
His mind is so singularly alert that one forgets 
his far advanced years, and it is only as one 
goes down The Ropewalk that one hopes the 
gaiety and excitement of a long talk may not 
have overtaxed his strength. His continual 
good spirits are surprising when one con- 
siders the retired life he leads. He was 
evidently born with a fine sense of the 
humorous, and this, after his unfailing faith 
in the goodness of God—little akin though 
the two qualities may seem—has, no doubt, 
done much to keep his heart buoyant. 

“Tt has been said,” we remarked to him 
on one occasion, “that ‘Festus’ was the 
result of no definite scheme ; that the poem 
grew upon you in a way that you are unable 
to indicate. Now, surely, a work of such 
serious purpose must have had a distinct 
starting-point ; it can scarcely have been 
produced haphazard ? ” 

“That is rather a fine point,” the poet 
replies, “for while it is true, in a way, that 
when I sat down to write the poem I had 
no clearly preconceived scheme of the work 
in my mind, I certainly had a purpose in 
view, which was as definite as might be. 
So that it would be correct to say the poem 
shaped itself as I added scene to scene, but 
the theme was thought out before I put 
pen to paper, and it had a very simple origin.” 

“ And that was—— ?” 
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‘Well, when I was in my teens, ‘ Faust’ 
was exercising a great hold on the mind of 
the public, Goethe’s poem was being dis- 
cussed everywhere. Like the rest, I read it, 
and was deeply interested in it; interested 
but not satisfied. The character of Mephisto- 
pheles, admirably drawn, inimitable in its 
cynicism, powerful in its poetic outline, 
struck me as being a false representation of 
the power of evil in its relationship to man. 
Goethe’s Mephistopheles seemed to me— 
and this applies to the whole poem—too 
materialistic. It left the world-problem un- 
solved ; it carried no ennobling message ; it 
was, in a word, unsatisfying.” 

‘Then you determined to exhibit the 
brighter picture; to point the upward way, 
and by giving the devil his due, so to speak, 
to show evil rather as a negative influence 
for good, than a positive and inevitable 
influence for eternal ill.” 

“That was my purpose. Not, be it 
remembered, that I had the temerity to 
think of facing Goethe as a poet, or that I 
hoped to do much to nullify the materialistic 
tendencies which ‘ Faust’ was calculated to 
strengthen and promote. But as one who 
had gone to the great work of the German 
author with an open mind and had come 
away unsatisfied, I was impelled to give 
utterance to the faith that was in me; a 
faith that has only strengthened with the 
lapse of years.” 

“ But you began to write very early in 
life ; long before even the first line of ‘Festus’ 
was penned ?” 

“That is so. I must go back to my 
tenth year—and what a long way back that 
is!” says the aged poet, halfin reverie. ‘“ As 
you know, perhaps, when a lad of eight, I 
was one of those who witnessed Byron’s 
lying-in-state in the old ‘Blackamoor’s 
Head’ on the other side of Nottingham 
market-place. That’s seventy-three years 
ago. I had not then begun to write, but 
two years later, when I was ten, found me 
penning very juvenile verses, though I 
published nothing till ‘ Festus’ appeared, 
thirteen years afterwards. And I’ve been 
writing, more or less, ever since. Three- 
score years and ten is a long time to be able 
to handle one’s pen.” 

“They are few indeed who have been 
privileged to enjoy such a spell; and the 
span of memory is too great to expect you 
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MR. BAILEY 


to recollect anything as to the character of 
these boyish effusions. You may, however, 
have preserved some interesting souvenir 
of these far-off days,” we venture to suggest. 
To our delight we find that Mr. Bailey 
has kept amongst his literary treasures 
several curious examples of the chap-book 
literature which was popular when the 
century was in its twenties. ‘These repre- 
sent the investments of occasional sixpences 
which he had been given to spend when a 
lad of ten, staying with friends in Leicester- 
shire. Instead of buying sweets or pocket- 
knives, or suchlike luxuries of boyhood, he 
went in for “literature,” and of the specimens 
of these early purchases thus preserved, one 
green-covered chap-book contains none other 
than the wonderful history of Dr. Faustus ! 
We are struck with this coincidence, but 
Mr. Bailey will not go farther than to admit 
the coincidence; he does not think the germ 
of “ Festus ” is here. Assuredly, the Lucifer 
of this chap-book is most unlike the Lucifer 
of “ Festus.” His counterfeit presentment 
is given by way of frontispiece, and a more 
amazing devil never was, on land or sea. 
So far as we can remember, he has green 


IN HIS STUDY 


and yellow wings, a red body, and some blue 
fire about him! As a sample of the juvenile 
literary purchases (when free from paternal 
guidance) of the author of “Festus” this 
little book is most interesting. 

Turning from these chap-books we fall to 
discussing the men and works of to-day. 
Incidentally, it appears that ‘*Lorna Doone” 
is his favourite novel. 

“That little book,” referring to a pre- 
sentation copy of a recent book of verse, 
“contains many admirable things,” says our 
good grey poet, “ but I have not read much 
of contemporary verse, and much of what I 
have read does not strike me as very 
valuable. It seems to me there is an over- 
fondness with the poets of to-day to coquette 
with words and play with phrases. The 
manner with them is more than the matter. 
There is a lack of thought, and no amount 
of pleasing versification can make up for 
that. A more serious defect, is the lack of 
faith which characterises a great deal of what 
is written both in prose and verse to-day.” 

He has an intense horror of pessimism. 
One gathers that he thinks the world was 
never better or in more hopeful case than it 
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is at the present moment. The.aim of many 
of our new movements is admirable, though 
there is room to feel a little doubtful as to 
the modes and methods; but “we are 
marching on—marching on.” Naturally he 
is not a believer in “art for art’s sake” ; art 
for man’s sake, for God’s sake would be 
nearer his creed. More than once he ex- 
pressed the view that this or that—works of 
pure imagination and feeling, but remote 
from our time and without purpose—was 
not “the kind of thing to bring close to 
us.” 

A beautiful American édition de luxe of 
“ Festus ” attracts our attention on a table 
in the drawing-room. It is bound in thick 
morocco, and contains numerous fine en- 
gravings in the Doré manner. 

‘That is all I ever got from my American 
publishers,” says Mr. Bailey; “there were 
no laws by which an English writer could 
protect his literary property in America in 
those days.” 

It is a curious coincidence, by the way, 
that in, this illustrated edition there is a 
sketch of Festus in a garden-scene, in which, 
quite by accident, the artist has produced a 
slightly idealised but wonderfully lifelike 
representation of the poet himself i propria 
persona, 

Another copy of “ Festus” he shows us 
profusely annotated by himself, though not 
yet completed. “I have been advised to 
publish some such edition,” he says, “though 
it would be rash to say whether I will ever 
do so. I am still spending some time on 
this, however; but here is a thing I prepared 
some time ago, which may yet be given to 
the public. It is a sort of key to ‘ Festus.’” 


A “ ground-plan ” we call it, with the poet’s 
approval. It is a summary of all the con- 
tents of the book’written out in the shape 
of a sun half risen, the various radiating 
sections of “ Festus” being shown in inks 
of different colours. The sacred: seven 
dominates the structure of the book; the 
scenes represented resolving themselves into 
groups as follow: celestial, astral, interstellar 
and terrestrial ; solar, planetary, and the sphere 
of the Infernals. ‘This chromatic scheme 
shows how closely knit is the whole poem ; 
how cathedral-like it is. All Mr. Bailey’s 
re-writing has been, he says, “towards 
compression,” and when we remark that it 
is strange that in compressing it “ Festus ” 
has so greatly expanded, he shows us that 
he means by compression the weighting of 
sentences with more thought and the solidi- 
fying of the whole fabric, not the mere 
reduction of words. 

It must not be thought that the venerable 
poet has quite laid down the pen, for he 
still exercises his literary faculty when in the 
mood for work. What does he write? is 
the question that will naturally arise. Well, 
this, seems to be a little secret, and as the 
venerable poet has unlocked so much of his 
mind to us we will leave him at least one 
secret to himself. But we suggest a book of 
reminiscences: he admits that the musings 
of his long life might be interesting, and he 
is not without material. A prose companion 
to “‘ Festus” would, indeed, be an acceptable 
addition to thoughtful literature ; and it may 
be that, if Mr. Bailey is spared, 1899 will 
see a Diamond Jubilee edition of ‘ Festus.” 
Such a record in the lifetime of an author 
would surely be unique. 


BILLY-BOY 


By WILLIAM CANTON, Avctuor oF “THE INVISIBLE PLAYMATE AND 
W. V., HER Book” 


FOUR-YEAR-OLD does not look 
back, but fora minute in the new 
sunshine of the morning it seemed 
a most wonderful experience. 

Yesterday the world was a long street of tall 
houses in the midst of a maze of streets ; 


to-day, after a sweet mossy sleep, it was a 
sunny road coming from between grassy 
banks and great trees, and widening out to 
make room for a dozen gardens and brown- 
tiled cottages on either side. There were 
green fields running up and sloping down, 
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as far as one could see. Who would have 
thought there cou/d be so much grass in all 
the world? But stranger than the fields 
were the woods. They grew in a muffling 
ring all round the sky; they ran up hill and 
down dale; and where they did not press 
together in crowds, they loitered about in 
twos and threes; so that between the 
woods and the fields it was an enormous 
green space with a sunny road running 
through it and playing at hide and seek 
among the bushy hollows. Over all 
there was a fresh blue sky with silvery 
clouds, but though Billy-boy was conscious 
of this in a dim way, he only discovered it 
afterwards. 

It was in this wonderful new country that 
he was to be left with the gamekeeper and 
his wife till he grew brown and plump and 
strong, and then his mother was to come 
and take him home. ‘There was a storm of 
sobs at parting, but before 
the tears were dry the little 
man had been bribed into 
smiles; and then with 
an invisible hand Nature 
drew him to her en- 
chanted bosom and found 
him companionship. 

Who can describe the 
glamour which falls on a 
child, or explain the play 
of illusions by which he 
contrives to make him- 
self happy? Henceforth 
Billy-boy’s life was a 
long day-dream, in which 
everything was alive and 
had stories to tell, and 
in which there was no 
perception of time or 
of the sequence of 
events. For instance, 
what seemed the first 
of all his impressions 
must really have been 
gradually acquired much 
later. The Sunny Road 
ran two ways—like most 
roads, but Billy-boy did 
not know that. Uphill 
it wound away on the 
ridge of the downs to 
London Bridge, where, 
as you know, the 
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children sing and dance in a ring all day 
long in summer. Downhill it ambled along 
through the woods and across the meadows 
and over the dark pine ridge to the south till 
it reached the Sea, and you saw the white 
ships sailing to and fro. Sunny Road south- 
wards was the way of romance and adventure ; 
the carts that came up the slope appeared to 
have come all the way from the Sea, and the 
carters must have talked with the sailors in 
the ships, only Billy-boy did not like to 
question them. It was enough to watch 
the carts go by, and dream; it was specially 
good to see them on a wet day when one 
could not live out of doors. 

At the foot of the gamekeeper’s garden 
another road branched off from the Sunny 
Road, and was bordered by green banks 
covered with bracken and tufts of heather. 
If you were not going to the Sea or to 
London Bridge you followed this road, for it 


“Whose boughs formed a snug house full of green shadow” 











"Like a great golden moon in the heavens floated a large batioon” 


just went rambling on and on to any place you 
might want to go to. _Billy-boy never found 
a name for it, but I always think of it as 
Wishing Gate. There was a strip of wood- 
land along the left-hand side, and the village 
children took Billy-boy there to play with 
them beneath the trees. Their favourite 
spot was under an old larch whose boughs 
swept the ground on three sides and formed 
a snug house full of green shadow. Here 
the youngsters made a ground-plan of rooms 
and passages with pebbles and pieces of 
stone, and visited each other after they had 
decked their hats with wild flowers and 
plumes of*bracken. Sometimes, too, they 
played at school, and sometimes at shop; 
sometimes they simply nursed their dolls 
and chattered ; but whatever they did it was 
just like being in fairyland. 


Occasionally some of the bigger boys and 
girls climbed up into the trees, laughing and 
shouting to each other. Billy-boy longed to 
be big enough to go with them. There was 
nothing he wished more for than to be able 
to hide high up among the thick green leaves. 
He loved the trees,and liked to listen tothe low 
soft voices in which they were always sighing 
or singing to each other, and he often wished 
that they would reach out their strong green 
arms and lift him up to them. 

When he was not with the children you 
would generally find Billy-boy in the paddock 
with the retriever Captain. Captain was 
chained to his kennel because he was so 
savage and dangerous, but at first sight 
Billy-boy had gone up to him, put his arms 
about his glossy neck, and entered into 
brotherhood. He shared his bread-and- 
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butter with Captain, showed him the match- 
box in which he kept his big brown furry 
caterpillars, hung pansy or nasturtium chains 
about his neck, and arranged in front of the 
kennel all the shells, bits of glass, and 
coloured pebbles he had gathered. What 
delight the little man took in those jewels 
of illusion! He would wet the dull pebble, 
and lo! the shy colour came gleaming to 
the surface ; or he would hold up the frag- 
ment of glass to the sun and then he and 
Captain became the joint-owners of a rain- 
bow. 

He reconciled Captain and Mrao the 
cushiony and companionable cat. Once as 
he sat by the kennel Mrao brought a live 
field-mouse as a tribute of friendliness, and 
Billy-boy took it and stroked it softly and 
then let it go free. Though he knew he 
was very strong, Billy-boy was extremely 
gentle to all the wild creatures. Now and 
again he would catch a grasshopper and try 
to tame it, but the curious springy creature 
would escape at the very moment he fancied 
he had succeeded. With the slow twisty- 
shelled snails he held long parley, asking 
why they made tracks of silver wherever they 
went, and telling them how good it was for 
them to have little houses which they could 
carry about with them. It was a very shock- 
ing thing to see a thrush pounce down on 
one of them after a shower and split its 
shell to pieces on a flat stone. The game- 
keeper’s pigeon who lived in a doll’s house 
on the top of a pole would never have been 
so cruel! 

Once on the road called Wishing Gate 
Billy-boy saw a squirrel for the first time. 
It ran a yard or two up a tree and looked 
out at him, with its soft bushy tail curled up 
its back and over its head. It chattered for 
a moment, then jumped a yard or two 
higher, looked out again, and finally dis- 
appeared. Sometimes before he fell asleep 
Billy-boy would tell himself stories, and this 
adventure with the brown nut-cracker de- 
lighted him beyond measure. “Once,” he 
would say, “I went down the road, and a 
squirrel popped out of a tree; and he saw 
me and shouted Hullo! and I shouted 
Hullo! and then he ran away.” A four- 
year-old’s stories are amazingly brief and 
artless. 

Billy-boy told the children about the 
squirrel, and they went with him in search 


of it. Peering up vainly into every tree, 
they trotted along the road till they came 
to the top of a rise from which they looked 
down on Willowmere. Billy-boy uttered a 
cry of delight. The sun was glittering on 
the lake among the hoary willows ; the road 
ran along it; and far away beyond, on the 
top of Juniper Hill, the great sails of a 
windmill, silvery-white in the sunshine, were 
whirling round and round. They were like 
the bright arms of angels waving to him to 
go to them. He stood gazing with eager 
eyes and open lips. “Oh, if you were not 
so far—so far away! Many a night after 
that he cried out joyfully in his sleep, for he 
saw the white arms beckoning to him, and 
voices called to him across the shining water, 
* Come to us, Billy-boy; come to us, Billy- 
boy!” 

One memorable afternoon Billy-boy saw 
the villagers standing at their doors or out 
in the middle of the road all staring up 
into the sky. He looked up too, and high 
above him, like a great golden moon in the 
heavens, floated a large balloon with people 
in the car. It drifted slowly over their 
heads in the beautiful summer air, and the 
soft wind steered it gently to the south and 
the Sea. What a vision of beauty it was! 
The little man watched it as it glided away 
and away, growing smaller and smaller, till 
at last it crossed the dark pine ridge and 
sank down out of sight. When it had 
vanished he looked up overhead once more, 
and discovered—the vast blue luminous 
depths of heaven. Then, in some strange 
way, it seemed to him that he and the 
children and the village and the woods and 
all the earth were part of a wonderful blue 
balloon which was drifting away and away 
like the golden one. 

It must have been about this time that 
Billy-boy was greatly perplexed by a nursery 
rhyme which the gamekeeper’s wife used to 
recite to him: 


” 


Little Boy Blue, come blow your horn! 

The sheep’s in the meadow, the cow’s in the corn ; 
Where’s the little boy that looks after the sheep ? 
He’s under the haystack fast asleep. 


There was a haystack in the paddock, and 
Billy-boy was certain, in his own mind, that 
this was the haystack of the rhyme. Time 
and again he ran round on tiptoe to sur- 
prise little Boy Blue, but he never found 











‘*The great sails of a windmill like the bright arms of angels * 


any one sleeping there. One hot day he 
sat down in its shadow, and dropped off 
from daydream into slumber. Far away 
from the forests of elfinland he heard liquid 
voices crying, “ Little Boy Blue, come blow 
your horn,” and elfin echoes repeated the 
words, ‘‘ your horn—your horn—your horn!” 
till they became too thin to hear. When he 
awoke and saw that he was in the shadow of 
the stack, he began to wonder whether it was 
he who was little Boy Blue, or whether he 
was only Billy-boy. 

And so the happy dreamy days glided by. 
He watched the reaping-machines as they 
went whirring up and down among the 
wheat; and he saw the sheaves stacked 
against each other all over the fields. These 
he thought must be the houses of the tiny 
“corn people.” The berry bunches on the 
rowans deepened from orange to crimson. 
The bracken all turned to lemon colour and 
red and brown. The trees were dyed a 


hundred colours, and the days were short 
and the mornings sharp with cold. ‘The air 
was filled with spider threads and films of 
gossamer. 

Then there was rain and rain for days 
together. When it ceased you saw on the 
sloping garden paths how the gravel had 
been sifted; the big pebbles left, the little 
ones washed down, and the fine sand riddled 
out and spread in a smooth sheet. The 
days grew still shorter, and morning and 
evening it was colder and colder. When he 
went out Billy-boy found that the chestnut 
and other leaves had fallen in barrowfuls. 
It was as if the trees had loosened their 
clothes, and let them drop in folds about 
their feet. 

All day, too, the leaves came down in 
little showers; and there were gusts of 
whirly-wind which sent them flying along 
the ground with strange pattering noises ; 
and small troops of sparrows were blown 
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about with the leaves, so that one could not 
say which were leaves and which were birds. 

At last there came a mighty gale and 
volleying rain, and with an awful hollow roar 
the woods seemed to be flying uncer bare 
poles before the tempest. Watching from 
the window, Billy-boy thought sorrowfully of 
the dead summer, and the golden balloon, 
and the sleep under the haystack ; and then, 
as in a dream, he saw the shining white 
arms of the angels beckoning to him from 
Juniper Hill. There it must be sunshiny 
and warm and beautiful, he thought; and 
he determined to go in quest of that radiant 
height. 

The gale died down in the darkness, but 
next morning the ground was white with the 
first fall of snow, and the trees were striped 
white on the windward side. He trudged 
manfully along the road called Wishing 
Gate, which is the way of heart’s desire. 
Bleak and comfortless he found it, lonely 
and gloomy; but his courage never flagged. 
At last he reached the top of the rise, 
and, behold! far away on Juniper Hill, 
silvery white in the sunshine, the great arms 
were still waving. But down in 
the hollow, grey and cold and 
menaceful amid the snow, the 
lake gloomed among the willows. 
It seemed a long, lonely, eerie 
way to go, but the bright hands 
were beckoning, and to be on 
Juniper Hill, under the shining of 
those arms, would, he felt, be like 
heaven. 

He ran down the slope towards 
the lake till he had to pause for 
breath ; and when he paused he 
realised how grim and shuddery 
the place was, and how unfortu- 
nate it was to be there alone. 
His heart began to beat fast; he 
wished he had not come; and 
then a strange adventure befell 
him, Out of the bare willows and 
the dead wood by the lake, a 
swarm of birds sprang up and 
suddenly dashed down on him 
with sharp screams and a rush of 
wings. Ona broken stump a huge 
black crow cawed viciously and 
egged them on, and at last 
flapped heavily up on its wings 
as if it too were about to 


attack him. The birds—but there could 
not have been so many thousands as he 
imagined—wheeled about him like a- gust 
of dry leaves, and drove him back. With 
a cry of terror he turned and fled up the rise. 
They did not pursue him far, and when he 
looked behind him he could not see them 
any longer. But far away beyond Willow- 
mere the silvery white arms on Juniper Hill 
kept waving and beckoning. 

Next day Billy-boy’s mother came to take 
him home, for he had grown brown and 
plump and strong. He was sorry to leave 
Captain, but otherwise he was glad to go. 
The sunshine had faded from his fairy 
world, and the only spot he knew of where 
it was bright and happy lay beyond a waste 
of water guarded by flying griftins and quite 
inaccessible. Many a time he saw it in 
sleep, with the bright arms waving, and 
heard sweet voices calling to him. Some- 
times they cried: “Come to us, Billy-boy.” 
Sometimes: “ Your horn—your horn—your 
horn!” But Billy-boy was too shy and too 
dreamy to speak of either his terror or his 
delight. 





*« A swarm of birds dashed down on him with sharp screams" 





MERCY 


SUNDAY EVENINGS WITH THE CHILDREN 


By JAMES WELLS, D.D., AutHor or “ BisLE CHILDREN,” “ BipLeE IMAGEs,” 
* BrpLE Ecuoes,” &c. 


FIRST EVENING 
Opening hymn: ‘Gentle Jesus, meek and mild” 
Lesson: St. Luke’s Gospel xv. 11-32 


Text: ‘‘ But when he was yet a great way off, his 
father saw him,. . . . and ran.’”’—ver. 20 


MERCY’S EYES AND FEET 


AST summer I climbed the Drachenfels, 

that is, the Dragon Rock on the 

Rhine. It has a big cave, which 

was the haunt of a man-devouring 

dragon. One day it was about io swallow up 

Siegfried, a Christian maiden. But she drew 

a cross from her bosom, and held it up before 

the horrid beast. As if struck by a thunder- 

bolt, the monster fell back, plunged into the 
Rhine, and was seen no more. 

Tarther up the river we came to another 
rocky hill, called the Lurlei, where the 
Loreley, an enchantress, used to sit and 
sing. Like the sirens of the old Greeks, she 
lured poor sailors to their ruin. But at 
last she was subdued by love, and her evil- 
doing came to an end. 

In the Black Forest we came upon a 
wild, weird lake. It was the fabled home of 
the Nixie, a sweet-singing, misleading water- 
witch. She drew to her young huntsmen, 
who were slain by the fiend and serpent in 
her service. 

In the same forest we passed through 
several narrow glens with a jutting rock on 
each side. The one rock was called the 
Angel’s Pulpit, and the other the Devil’s 
Pulpit. At Baden-Baden we saw a beautiful 
picture of these rival preachers. A crowd 
of country folk were listening to the Angel, 
while a horseman and his servants were 
listening to the Devil. 

These fables hold lessons that can never 
grow old, They tell of the struggle between 
paganism and Christ’s religion; and they 
show that by river, glen, and moor, great 
temptations come to us, from which the 
voice from heaven and the cross of Christ 
can deliver us. 

The Prodigal Son gave a glad ear to the 


Loreley, the Nixie, and the Devil, and he 
was almost devoured by the dragon. But at 
last he welcomed the voice of the good angel. 
He then forsook the swine-troughs for his 
father’s house. There he received that mercy 
which Christ has made very plain to us by 
His life and death, and also by this wondrous 
parable. In this father we see the mercy of 
God ; we see it in flesh and blood. Hence 
this parable is one of the best known and 
most loved parts of the Bible. 

Note well 

Mercy’s EYEs. 

“ When he was yet a great way off, his 
father saw him.” He was on the outlook, 
then ; he had been watching for weary weeks, 
perhaps for years, as I have known a sailor’s 
widow watching on a hillock for the boat 
that never came. Love and longing had 
trained his eye as need trains the touch and 
the ear of the blind. His sharpened sight 
had become like the sight of an eagle or a 
Red Indian. And one day, through the 
telescope of his heart, his love-quickened 
eye saw his son “when he was yet a great 
way off.” He knew his son at once, though 
he was so altered that the dogs which played 
with him when a boy, I can believe, barked 
fiercely at the suspicious ragged stranger, 
and, till called back, tried to hound him 
away ; for dogs bear an ill-will to beggars, a 
trick they have probably learnt from their 
masters. A change of dress in the East 
changes a man even more than it changes 
a woman here; yet the father recognised 
his son, though he was unevenly feathered 
with fluttering rags. 

Follow now 

Mercy’s FEET. 

‘‘ He ran,” in spite of his age and dignity ; 
for he was a rich landowner, each of whose 
sons had a fortune. ‘Though old in years, 


his eager mercy made him swift of foot. 
Running is for the servant, but the welcoming. 
of his returning boy is too great and glad a 
work for the servant; he must do it himself. 
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The ancients gave Mercury, the messenger 
of the gods, a wing to each of his feet and 
shoulders. Mercy gave such wings to this 
aged runner. This father, you know, is a 
picture of our Father in heaven. When 
about to rebuke Adam and Eve for their 
sin, God walked “in the garden in the cool 
of the day.” There was no running then ; 
for God delighteth in mercy, but not in 
judgment. He is “ ready to pardon,” but 
‘slow to anger.” Divine mercy is lightning- 
footed, divine judgment is leaden-footed. 

I fancy that the father took ten steps 
for the prodigal’s one. Conscience made a 
cripple of him. Do you not see him stopping 
and debating? “Will he take me in? Will 
he not shut mercy’s door against me? That 
horrid past! Can I hope for pardon?” 
Such questions probably rent his heart. But 
what can he do? 

I can but perish if I go; 
I am resolved to try, 
For if I stay away, I know 
That I shall surely die. 


These piercing eyes, these tireless running 
feet—what a simple and charming object- 
lesson on the mercy of God through Jesus 
Christ our Lord! 


SECOND EVENING 
Opening hymn: “ There's a friend for little 
children" 
Lesson: Psalm cxiii. 
Text: ‘His father .. . ran and fell on his neck 
and kissed him.’’"—St. Luke's Gospel xv, 20 
MERCY’'S LIPS AND HANDS 


Tus word kissed is full of meaning. It 
means that ke kissed and kissed again, and 
better kissed; rained kisses on him as a 
mother will rain kisses upon her babe in a 
moment of fondness. ‘The prodigal was 
ragged, dirty, travel-stained, smelling dread- 
fully of the swine, and having face and arms 
blistered with the sun. Yet the father kissed 
him repeatedly. A dirty child, even when 
beautiful, does not draw forth many kisses, for 
you have to kiss the dirt rather than the child. 
Filth is most offensive to the cultivated, 
especially in the East, where they have an 
amazingly keen sense of smell. To a Jew 
one of the most disgusting smells in the 
world is the odour of swine. To him swine 
are an abomination, and to have a son a 


swineherd is the deepest disgrace. Then 
this poor swineherd had made himself mote 
swinish than the brutes he fed and fed with. 
They were acting after their own nature ; he 
was living contrary to his. He had forsaken 
the best of homes, and never dreamt of re- 
turning till hunger made him do so. His 
behaviour was as mean and shabby as it 
possibly could be. Yet the father does not 
halt for a moment ; he “ ran and fell on his 
neck and kissed him.” How winsome and 
alluring! How heavenly such love appears 
alongside the lovelessness of man! 

The prodigal got only a few words stam- 
mered out. ‘The kissing cut short his speech. 
These kisses were the surest, sweetest tokens 
of forgiveness. Mercy’s lips seal the pardon 
of the penitent soul. 

We will now examine 


Mercy’s HANpDs. 


They are neither idle nor empty. With both 
hands earnestly Mercy clothes, and adorns 
with beauty not his own, the ragged outcast. 
The father at once sets all his servants to this 
gracious work. Notice the abundance of 
the splendid gifts. ‘The son hopes for only 
a servant’s livery, and he gets the best robe, 
the ring, and the shoes. In the Black Forest 
I travelled along a grand road that was made 
for Marie Antoinette when she was about to 
become the Queen of France. She came to 
an islet in the Rhine which was the boundary 
between Germany and France. ‘There she 
took off all her robes and put on new ones ; 
she put off the Austrian and became French ; 
she laid down the princess and took up the 
queen. So the prodigal put off the old man 
and put on the new, put off the swineherd 
and put on the loyal son. He got new habits 
both for the body and the soul ; the thorough 
change without was a sign of the great change 
within. “ Bring forth the best robe and put 
itonhim.” He will think that it is too good 
for him and may protest that he has no right 
to it. This ring is a symbol of rank, like 
that ring Pharaoh gave to Joseph, ‘The 
ancients, like us, put the wedding ring on 
the third finger of the left hand because thcy 
believed that the nerve in it went straight to 
the heart. ‘They also regarded its perfect 
golden circle as the fitting emblem of a per- 
fect union. The ring given to the prodigal 
had, no doubt, similar mystic meanings. It 
signified and sealed the blessed espousal of 








his soul. His shod feet marked him out as 
now a freeman, for their slaves were bare- 
footed. 

Heine, the German poet, was an infidel 
till sore sickness came upon him. He used 
often to admire, and in his own way worship, 
the Venus of Milo—a beautiful marble 
statue of a smiling woman whose arms had 
been broken off. Heine went to his old 
idol, that he might take farewell of his gods, 
as he tells us. ‘ My situation,” he says, 
‘‘was fitted to melt a heart of stone. I 
looked up to her (the armless statue) im- 
ploringly. She looked down upon me com- 
passionately, and I heard her saying, ‘Oh, I 
pity you, but do you not see that I have no 
arms, and cannot help you?’” . 

It fared better with the Jewish than with 
the German prodigal. Mercy stretched forth 
to him her strong arms and her warm, 
willing, full hands. She at once gave him 
beyond all his askings, beyond his dreams. 
She was more prodigal towards him than he 
had ever been against her. Where sin 
abounded grace did much more abound. 


THIRD EVENING 
Opening hymn: ‘ There were ninety and 
nine that safely lay ” 
Lesson: St. Luke's Gospel xv. 1-10 


Text: ‘‘ Bring hither the fatted calf, and kill it; 
and let us eat, and be merry.’"’—v. 23 


MERCY'S MIRTH AND MERCY'S HEART 


In Jewish farmhouses they had a calf which 
was stall-fed and kept for great rejoicings. 
In this parable it is thrice called “ the fatted 
calf.” Everybody about the house knew 
which one it was. -With them bread was 
““the staff of life.’ They seldom ate flesh 
except at their grandest feasts. Veal was to 
them very much what champagne is to our 
feasters. The reason for killing the calf is 
told in verse 24. ‘For this my son was 
dead, and is alive again; he was lost, and 
is found.” It is added, “And they began 
to be merry.” We are not told when they 
left off. .It was like a long-continued, royal 


wedding festival, brightened by music and 
dancing. 

A little girl once said that a parable is an 
earthly story with a heavenly .meaning. 
What-is the heavenly meaning of this exqui- 
sitely beautiful earthly story? It is the joy 
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of a forgiving God over a forgiven man, and 
the joy of a forgiven man in the forgiving 
God, and also the joy of angels and good 
men over a prodigal’s home-coming. ‘This 
fourfold joy is the origin of heaven’s merry- 
niakings. 

You would like, I am sure, to understand 
the three great parables in this chapter. 
Well, the joy Iam describing is the key to 
their meaning. The Pharisees were very 
ill-pleased with Christ for giving so much 
attention to great sinners. ‘They murmured, 
saying, “ This man ”—it reads, this fellow— 
“receiveth sinners, and eateth with them.” 
He then tells them about the shepherd 
leaving his ninety and nine sheep and going 
after the lost one. He fetches it home, and 
gets his neighbours to rejoice with him. 
“ Likewise joy shall be in heaven over one 
sinner that repenteth.” Men do all that for 
a lost sheep. Should we do less for a lost 
soul ? 

In His second parable, our Saviour 
describes the merrymaking when a lost piece 
of silver has been found, and He adds, 
‘“‘ Likewise, I say unto you, there is joy in 
the presence of the angels of God over one 
sinner that repenteth.” The joy is in 
heaven ; it fills heaven as the stirring music 
filled the farmhouse: but the joy is also ix 
the presence of the angels. ‘The angels stand 
before God, ready to do His will. There- 
fore this joy must be in the bosom of the 
Eternal Father. Perhaps you have missed 
that when you read the parable. 

The Red Indians in Canada once kid- 
napped several children, and among them a 
little girlk Some years afterwards our 
soldiers overpowered the Indians, and 
fetched the captives back. In view of the 
army the little girl’s mother examined the 
captives, hoping to find among them her 
long-lost child. But she failed. A happy 
idea then flashed upon her mind. She 
began singing a song she had taught her 
girl : 


*T’m not alone, I'm not alone.” 


When the first line was finished, a young 
woman rushed forward and threw her arms 
around the singer’s neck. Mother and 
child were restored to each other. There 
was joy in the army, but the fullest joy was 
“in the presence of ” the soldiers, in the 
heart of the mother. 
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We shall now turn to 
MERcy’s HEART. 


“ His father saw him and had compassion 
on him” (verse 20). .Very often we are told 
that Christ was “moved with compassion.” 
Have you ever stood by the bedside of 
father, mother, brother, or sister in sore 
pain? The compassion in your heart filled 
it full, and overflowed all your body. A 
strange thrill ran along your nerves, and you 
felt as if you had got another body. ‘The 
blood seemed to flow through your veins in 
anew way. That is the sort of compassion 
that Christ felt among the sorrowing. He 
had “ bowels of mercies.” 

The most popular goddess in China to-day 
is the Goddess of Mercy. After a holy life 
on earth, she could—so the legends say— 
have gone to perfect blessedness in heaven-; 
but she preferred to stay with men that she 
might lessen their sorrows. Her compas- 
sionate heart has made her the chief favourite 
with the Chinese. They thus worship most 
the best they know—that one of their gods 
who is most like Christ. Dr. Mackay, who 
writes “From Far Formosa,” tells that in 
rainy weather he was once visiting the con- 
verts in North Formosa. They took him 
to one of their houses, brought their wooden 
idols, and made a great fire for him. At 
that bonfire he soon warmed his hands—and 
his heart. The Goddess of Mercy was among 
the burnt idols. Mercy like hers seemed 
very poor when compared with the mercy of 
God in Christ. 

Mercy is God’s love in presence of the 
miserable; pitying, stooping, and pouring 
out ifs best gifts. It does not scorn the 
lowliest services. A friend once pointed 
out to me a beautiful house in which there 
once lived a proud rich man whom he knew. 
His only son became a prodigal, and went 
to London. The mother grew sick of grief, 
and seemed about to die. The prodigal had 
been very fond of the accordion, and the 
father took his son’s accordion, and played 
it in the streets of London, in the hope of 
discovering the wanderer. Love knows how 
to stoop. 

Mercy’s eyes, feet, lips, and hands are all 
the agents of Mercy’s heart. The com- 
passion in his heart moved the father to 
show infinite good-will to his undutiful boy. 

Survey Mercy’s eyes, feet, lips, hands, 





mirth, and heart; and then ask, Can the 
religion of Christ be a sad and gloomy 
thing? In the far country the prodigal son 
found out that the want of it was a very sad 
and gloomy thing. Christ is the Great 
Healer. He did not create the disease He 
comes to cure. Only little children and 
patients whose minds are wandering blame 
the doctor for their sores. The religion of 
Jesus is the religion of mercy and healing ; 
it brings us light, life, love, and joy. 


FOURTH EVENING 
Opening hymn: “ Jesus, from Thy throne on high” 
Lesson : St. Luke's Gospel vii. 36-50 
Text : ‘‘ A certain man had two sons.”’"— 
St. Luke's Gospel xv. 11 
MERCY’S FOES AND MERCY'’S MAN 


VERY strange it is that Mercy like this 
should have foes; yet among them we find, 
in this chapter alone, the Scribes and Phari- 
sees, the Prodigal, and the Elder Brother. 
The prodigal was won over, and became 
“ Mercy’s man”; but the elder brother 
would not yield. We have his full portrait 
in this chapter: let us study it. He was in 
the field when the merrymaking began, and 
I dare say that he was not to blame for that ; 
he might be about his father’s business. 
3ut when he heard the music and dancing, 
he called one of the servants, and asked 
what these things meant. ‘That does not 
look well. It is like the act of a sullen, 
suspicious soul. Why did he not go right 
up to his father at once, and gladly join in 
the feast? When told that the prodigal 
had come home, and that the fatted calf 
had been killed, “ he was angry, and would 
not go in.” Why? He had not the heart 
of a true brother; he was selfish. Out 
‘‘came his father, and entreated him.” ‘The 
father might have been very angry with his 
elder son, but joy for the prodigal’s return 
drowned anger. How peevish, envious, and 
selfish is the elder brother’s reply to the 
father’s noble appeal! “Lo, these many 
years do I serve thee, neither transgressed I 
at any time thy commandment: and yet 
thou never gavest me a kid, that I might 
make merry with my friends.” One fancies 
that one hears the tone of a grumbling child 
in these words. Perhaps you sometimes 
hear such a tone in the nursery. The spirit 
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of this son is childish, and makes him ridi- 
culous. Thrice does he use “I” in this 
one verse, and also “me” and “ my” once; 
he is very selfish ; his thoughts about him- 
self leave no room in his heart for loving 
thoughts about brother or father. And his 
words reveal his very heart: his father’s 
cause is not his; his father’s joy is not his; 
and his father’s friends are not his. He was 
an alien, and not a true son, A healthy- 
hearted son—be he man or boy—is pleased 
and proud to feel at one with his father in 
everything. ‘This felt oneness is the luxury 
of his life, and also of his father’s. He 
would not for the world be sundered from 
his father in interest or affection. The 
sting is in the tail of the reply: “ But as 
soon as this thy son ”—thy precious son, he 
does not say “ my brother ”—“ was come, 
which hath devoured thy living with harlots ” 
—he did not know that to be true; he was 
only making a cruel guess—‘ thou hast 
killed for him the fatted calf.’ He comes 
near blaming the father for treating sin 
lightly and almost sympathising with it. He 
seems to hold the father to be the greater 
prodigal of the two. And he is right there ; 
for the prodigality of mercy is greater than 
the prodigality of sin. 

But the father can speak no angry word 
on that joyous day. ‘The parable is there- 
fore closed and crowned with these most 
beautiful words: “It was meet that we 
should make merry and be glad: for this 
thy brother ” [not “ my son ”’] “ was dead and 
is alive again ; and was lost, and is found.” 

We now turn to 


Mercy’s Man. 


The word for a godly man in the Old 
Testament means “ Mercy’s man,” or one 
be-mercied or mercy-made. The man of 
God is the child of God’s mercy. The 
prodigal, to begin with, was misery’s man ; 
for his sins had made him very wretched. 
And he was misery’s man because he was 
Mercy’s foe. His father’s mercy was like 
the on-rushing stream I saw lately at a mill. 
The sluice was down. The stream assailed 
the barrier in vain, turned aside, and flowed 
past. The heart’s door of the prodigal was 
for many a day like that sluice. It was 
closed, and bolted and barred against the 
gracious stream. The father would, and he 
would not. He had a will of his own, and 
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it was at strife with the will of his father. 
His father besought him to be blest, but he 
scorned the boon. But on that day in the 
far country his heart-sluice was opened, and 
mercy flowed in upon him like a river and 
made him a new man. 

“IT am Mercy’s man, a miracle of mercy,” 
he might have said truly. “I have had 
millions of miseries, but I brought them all 
upon myself. But Mercy’s eyes waited and 
watched for me; Mercy’s feet ran to meet 
me; Mercy’s lips gave me the kiss of for- 
giveness, though I did not yield till I was 
starved into returning; Mercy’s hands 
clothed me; Mercy’s merrymaking celebrated 
my home-coming ; and Mercy’s heart will 
supply all my needs,” 

The best among us needs the mercy of 
God in Christ. Mercy is what the weak 
ask of the strong, the poor of the rich, the 
sinful of those they have sinned against. 
We are weak and poor and sinful. Not one 
of us should say with the elder brother, 
“Neither transgressed I at any time thy 
commandment.” We therefore need mercy 
—mere mercy for the past, mercy for the 
present, mercy for all the future, mercy for all 
eternity. And the mercy shown to the prodi- 
gal will not be denied to us if we wish to have 
it. The forthgoing of mercy gives joy to 
the Father : shall we deny Him that joy? 

The Christian is a Mercy-made man. He 
believes in the mercy of God, he receives it, 
he yields to it, he represents it, and he 
wishes to spread the knowledge of it. 
Mercy makes him merciful, and grace makes 
him gracious. He cannot behave like the 
elder brother ; for mercy has made him an 
imitator of his Father in heaven, and of 
Jesus Christ his Saviour. 


FIFTH EVENING 

Opening Hymn: ‘Come, Holy Spirit, come" 
Lesson: Psalm xc. 

Text: ‘ O satisfy us in the morning with Thy 


mercy, that we may rejoice and be glad all 
our days '’—Psalm xc. 14 


MOSES’ PRAYER FOR MERCY 


WHEN a very old man Moses wrote his 
Psalm of life, from which our text is taken. 
He knew very well what Life was, for he had 
tried and tested nearly everything. And he 
had found out that God’s mercy could satisfy 
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MERCY 


him and his fellow-pilgrims, and that nothing 
else could. This is why he prays so earnestly 
for mercy, and for nothing but mercy: it 
could sweeten every part of life. 

His Psalm is full of pictures of life, which 
are borrowed from the wilderness. I wish 
you to notice three of his life-pictures, and 
I will try to explain how God’s mercy 
satisfies. 

1. Man is mortal. He likens our life to 
a watch in the night (verse 4), to a sleep 
(verse 5), to the quickly withering grass in 
the desert (verse 6), to a tale told round the 
evening camp-fire (verse 9). Amid all these 
touching changes, his soul finds refuge and 
rest in the changelessGod. ‘Thus he begins 
grandly his Psalm of Life: “‘ Lord, Thou hast 
been our home in all generations.” 

Von Humboldt, the famed German 
naturalist, was very anxious to see an earth- 
quake. He got his heart’s desire one day 
in South America. The house in which 
he was began to creak anc quiver. He 
rushed out that he might find refuge in the 
stronger houses in the town. But they were 
gaping and tottering. He then ran to the 
harbour that he might get on board a ship. 
But lo! a great wave had carried some of 
the boats up among the trees, and the sea 
had fled. He next turned to the country 
that he might seek safety on the hilltops, 
but they were reeling to and fro like drunken 
men. At last he looked up to the mild 
blue sky; it alone was unmoved. So Moses, 
with change and decay all around him, 
looks up to the unchanging God, and prays, 
“(© satisfy us with Thy mercy.” ‘The 
perishing things around cannot satisfy the 
great, undying soul God has given us.” 

2. Moses also tells us that men are 
sinners. “Thou hast set our iniquities 
before thee” (verse 8). Had you asked 
the Prodigal Son why he went back to his 
father, he might have truly said: “I am a 
sinner, and nothing under heaven can satisfy 
me but the mercy that forgives sin: I need 
Mercy’s eyes, Mercy’s feet, Mercy’s lips, 
Mercy’s hands, Mercy’s heart. I want not 
justice, but mercy. My hope is not in my 
merit, but in the Father’s overflowing mercy.” 

Watch that poor publican in the Temple, 
his eyes downcast, smiting upon his breast. 
What can satisfy him? Listen to his prayer, 
“God be merciful to me the sinner.” His 
mother had taught him, when a boy, about 
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God’s satisfying mercy, and now he makes 
the prayer of Moses his own. Many great 
Christians have died with this very prayer on 
their lips. Archbishop Usher did so. 
William Wilberforce, the hberator of the 
slaves, said on his deathbed, ‘ With regard 
to myself, 1 have nothing to urge but the 
poor publican’s plea, ‘ God be merciful to me 
a sinner.’” When the famous Grotius lay 
a-dying, his minister reminded him of the 
publican’s prayer. “ That publican, Lord, 
am I,” said Gretius. 

3. Moses teaches us that man is ever dis- 
satisfied without God’s mercy. He tells us 
about his labour, sorrow, and evil. The 
meaning of his prayer is, that we cannot 
rejoice and be glad till we have God’s mercy. 
Our souls have been made for God, and, till 
they rest in Him, they must be restless. 

The closing verses in Moses’ Psalm of 
Life show that even his work for God did 


not satisfy him or make him glad. It had 
too many stains and flaws for that. He felt 


like the Greek painter who exhibited in the 
market place at Athens his picture of a man 
carrying grapes. The very birds were 
cheated, and dashed at the grapes to eat 
them. The painter’s friends were delighted 
with his wonderful success. ‘ Ah,” said he 
sadly, “had I painted the man to the life, 
the birds would not have dared to pick at 
my grapes.” The best worker is like another 
artist whose beautiful picture was much 
praised. ‘Touching his forehead with his 
finger, he said, “I have little pleasure in it, for 
it is very poor compared with the picture here.” 

One of the greatest artists of our day was 
a wood-carver in his youth. His father, who 
lived with him, was also a_ wood-carver. 
But his sight was failing. At night the son 
secretly perfected the father’s work. In the 
morning the father examined his work at the 
window, and said, “ Ah, my eyesight cannot 
be so bad after all.” Thus an unseen hand 
helps the true but dissatisfied worker. David 
says, “ The Lord will perfect that which 
concerneth me: Thy mercy, O Lord, en- 
dureth for ever.” 

The prayer of the aged Moses is a prayer 
for the young—O satisfy me in the morning. 
How the Prodigal Son wished that in the 
morning of his life he had yielded to joy- 
giving mercy! You cannot have this mercy 
too soon. Will you miss all this, or delay it, 
or be content to live without it ? 
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OUR PRIZE COMPETITIONS 


HAPPY New Year to all our com- 
petitors—new and old! Of the 
former we are glad to notice a con- 
siderable accession this month. 

Well, old or new, all are welcome, and there 
is room for.all; for though in the nature of 
things many must fail to secure one of our 
prizes, none need fail to secure the prize of 
having done one’s best, and that exceeds in 
real value any prize we can award. 

We have been much interested in the very 
extensive selection of “ Inscriptions ” 
we have found in this month’s essays. 
What could be better in its own way than 
this, which Miss Winifred Horton (Birkdale, 
Southport) tells us was carved in one of the 
rooms at Holyrood, on the old oak panels 
which have been removed to Speke Hall : 
“Sleep not till ye have well consedered howe 
ye have spente ye day ; if well, thank God ; 
if otherways, repente ye”? And what a grand 
old story is that which Miss Nesta Jones 
(also of Birkdale) associates with the Renovate 
animos ! the “ Rally, rally!” which, according 
to the legend, the Earls of Kinnoul owed 
to a yeoman and his sons who with their 
ploughs blocked the pass and converted the 
flight of Kenneth III. into a great defeat of 
the Danes. 

The following papers, I. to V., which are 
not placed in order c! merit, secure this 
month’s prizes : 


which 


I 
“VICTORIA DEI GRAT. BRITT. REG.” 


Ir is an inscription that nearly every English 
person knows well, and we hold it in our 
hands almost every day of our lives. It is 
engraved in copper, silver and gold; all 
wish to possess it, for we cannot live without 
it. “Familiarity breeds contempt” is a 
proverb which appears to be too true, or 
else why do we not reverence more the 
stamp of our realm? “ Victoria Dei Gratia 
3rittaniar : Reg. F. D.” How often we look 
at the words, yet do not read them, much 
less think of their meaning ! 

They imply a thanksgiving for the grace 
or favour of God, in appointing a Queen 
who rules our land in wisdom and equity ; 
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and who by her virtuous example has justified 
the title, “‘ Defender of the Faith.” We 
talk of money as a thing belonging exclu- 
sively to earth; yet, does not its very in- 
scription belie this, acknowledging as it 
does the Supreme Power ruling all worldly 
matters ? 

The divine name stamped on the coins 
signifies a trust committed to us, and sancti- 
fies them for our need. 

It is accounted a felony when alloyed 
metal is stamped with these words, and a 
misdemeanour if coins are wilfully defaced or 
marred; but how much worse it is when 
true coins, thus royally marked, are debased 
by unworthy use. 

It is a subject deserving thought, before 
we carelessly spend our money, that every 
farthing is inscribed with the name of our 
God, our Queen, and our Country. In 
years gone by people have died to uphold 
such words as these ; but it is easier to die 
bravely than to live bravely. We do not all 
possess crests or family mottoes ; but let us 
see that we are worthy to own, in common 
with the rest of our countrymen, this national 
inscription. 

Fanny M. Youna, 
Redhill, Surrey. 


II 


“TENDER AND TRUE” 


(THE MOTTO OF THE DOUGLASES) 


TENDER, tenderly, tenderness—what sweet 
words, literally meaning, “That may be 
stretched,”—not self-centred, but reaching 
forth to others, seeing opportunities for kind 
deeds all round, because filled with a Christ- 
like spirit! The late Lord Shaftesbury said 
he felt more honoured by a little girl who 
asked him to guide her across a crowded 
|.ondon street, ‘* because he looked so kind,” 
than by all the plaudits of the great. 

The busy country doctor stopping his 
conveyance by the wayside, and tenderly 
setting the broken leg of a wounded partridge, 
who could pay no fee ; 

The young nobleman, on a bitterly cold 
winter day, about to step into the ferry-boat, 
taking off his plaid, and throwing it over a 
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poor woman and her child crouched shiver- 
ing on the deck of the steamer, and going 
ashore himself with a thin overcoat ; 

The ragged urchin, waiting for admittance 
at the mission hall, laying his cap under his 
little sister’s feet, that she might not feel 
“ sae cauld ”— 

These are types of the tender and true ; 
our brave and our strong ones; unselfish 
and ever on the alert to help a weak brother ; 
turning like the needle to the Pole even 
when the voice of calumny is raised against 
a friend, and thinking no evil, because tender 
and true. And how is this attitude to be 
maintained ? “By doing unto others as you 
would be done by.” 


“To thine own self be true, 
And it must follow, as the night the day, 
Thou canst not then be false to any man.” 


Let us take this motto and live it out 
during our short span of life, breathing forth 
truth and tenderness amidst the selfishness 
and coldness of the world, helping to lessen 
the heap of misery and thereby adding to 
the joy. 

Grace Dawson, 
Dalkeith. 


III 
“TI THANK MY GOD!” 


Many hundred years ago, on a battlefield in 
Normandy, an archer took deadly aim at a 
Norman knight. But, as if by a miracle, 
the arrow swerved aside; and the knight, 
raising his hand to heaven, ejaculated, “I 
thank my God!” Ever after he bore as his 
crest a raised hand with this motto.- In 
course of time, this knight, or his descend- 
ants, came to England with the Conqueror ; 
and about a hundred years later some ot 
them came to Scotland, where charters were 
given them granting them lands in a fair vale 
with a winding river. There they grew and 
multiplied, were rich and great. But, in the 
ordinary vicissitudes of families, they rose— 
and fell. These Norman-Scots people were 
not always on the winning side, and so lost 
their. fair lands, bit by bit, through mis- 
fortunes, political or otherwise. And the last 
of the name died a few years ago, But there 
are still those of his kindred who live in the 
fair vale. Of these are some who cherish 
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the hereditary motto. On dark days they 
remind one another of the good ‘that has 
been—“T thank my God!” On glad days 
they say cheerfully, jubilantly, ‘I thank my 
God!” And when the shadows lengthen, 
and they pause feebly to look back once 
more, lingeringly—perhaps a little regretfully 
—upon the way they have come, I doubt 
not they will turn gladly, and with uplifted 
hands, in trustful anticipation, whisper, “I 
thank my God!” 


ISABELLA MURRAY WRIGHT, 
Stirling. 


IV 
“LET THERE BE LIGHT” 


SucH is the inscription over the door of the 
Edinburgh Free Library. Could there be a 
happier? The words seem to lift all our 
reading to a higher level. They give usa 
new reverence for books, a new insight into 
their power. They bring home to us the 
responsibility we incur, both by what we read 
and how we read. The remembrance of 
them makes the library holy ground. 

Is not the revelation of God as Light in a 
peculiar degree the heritage of this genera- 
tion? Increasing light is streaming in on 
us from many different quarters ; but it all 
comes from the one great Source. Let us 
trace all the marvellous discoveries in every 
department of science, all the new revelations 
in every branch of knowledge, all innovations 
back to their true Inspirer, to Him who is 
the Light of the world. Remembering its 
Source, we need never fear new light on any 
subject. 


‘Christ no after age shall e’er outgrow.” 


“Let there be light,’—glorious words! 
Do they not open up to us whole new 
realms of possible attainment in character, in 
thought, in all the many sciences? The 
only hindrance to our being given ever more 
and more light is our own incapacity to 
receive it. And that incapacity is caused by 
our misuse of the light already given. Is the 
light we have leading us to see “ new depths 
of the Divine,” or are we subverting it to 
feed our independence of God ? 


H. J. Gisson, 
Edinburgh. 
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Vv 
“ICH DIEN” 


On a tempestuous August day, a day as 
terrible as glorious, took place one of the 
great battles of the world. Among the 
thousands slain was one, old and blind, who, 
led to where the fight raged hottest, fell on 
the field from which his son had fled. 

And he who slew him was a boy in sable 
armour, a candidate for knighthood. The 
veteran wore three ostrich feathers as the 
insignia of his kingly rank, and his motto— 
strange contradiction—was “Ich dien,” I 
serve. 

Yet the words were true of slayer and 
slain. ‘The king died in the service of a 
brother king ; and I think the very spirit of 
chivalry, and a wisdom beyond his genera- 
tion, were displayed in the noble humility of 
his motto. For service to just ends is the 
highest, the most kinglike boast of man ; 
and he only is true king who serves his 
country, his people, and his God. John of 
Bohemia died in a lost cause—he also died 
in service. 

And at the close of the day the boy 
received his spurs, and dedicated his life to 
the service of God, the helpless, and the 
king. And his motto was that of the dead. 

He grew to be a hero, one whom followers 
and enemies alike believed invincible, and 
he died as the result of service rendered to 
a neighbouring prince. 

And in these days, when the dignity of 
idleness raises arrogant head over that of 
service, and sons are ashamed to followtheir 
parents’ calling, it is well to recall another 
instance of service glorified,—the example 
of One who, in His Father’s business, amid 
the scorn and contumely of just such a world 
as lives to-day, laid down His life. For He 
also was a King’s Son. 

Amy K. AsuHe, 
Wickham Market. 


From among the numerous papers to 
which we have referred we are glad to find 
place for the following : 


“NIL DESPERANDUM” 


Tuts isa Latin motto, and it means : ‘* Never 
despair.” It is a very good motto for any 
one to have. It is like the motto: “ If at 
first you don’t succeed, try, try again,” 


because it means that you must not give up 
trying because you do not succeed, but you 
must do your best whatever happens. Many 
families use it as their motto on their coat- 
of-arms, 
Dottie Laine (10 years), 
Birkdale, Southport. 
“ PARATUS ET FIDELIS ” 

THE English of this is, “ Ready and Faith- 
ful.” It is the Wintersdorf motto. What a 
good thing it would be if every one obeyed 
this beautiful motto—to be ready to help 
those who needed them, and be faithful to 
those who wanted a friend! What is there 
more beautiful in life than to be ready to 
help the poor and needy, or to be faithful to 
all? Even in school-life we are sometimes 
required to be faithful to our school-friends, 
and ready to help them in trouble. A 
kind word and a pleasant smile will often 
cheer a lonely heart or brighten an uncom- 
fortable home. _ We can always find some 
one who would be glad of our ready help 
and sympathy, and we trust that we shall 
never forget any one who has been faithful 
to us, or helped us in any way. A gift of 
flowers or a small present to any sick child 
will please them exceedingly and give them 
great pleasure. 


Winnie PETRIE (I10 years), 
Birkdale, Southport. 


“ Friend, knock before thou openest, and shut 
the door after thee, either coming in or 
going out” 


Sucu is the wording of a quaint inscription 
upon the door of the “ Quakers’ Room ” in 
Lancaster Castle. Many a Quaker has been 
shut in by the closing of that door, from all 
the stir of busy life without, shut in to com- 
munion with his own heart and his God. 
And many times also has the sound of a 
knock upon that door told him of the visit 
of some Friend coming to fulfil his Master’s 
word, “I was in prison and ye came unto 
me.” 

But I am now, in the evening of the year, 
thinking of the opening of another door— 
the door of the New Year—to admit us into 
all its present unknown scenes. Therefore 
I would say, in the words of this inscription, 
written in the olden days, to you standing 
with eager hand outstretched towards that 
door : “ Friend, 4nock before thou openest,” 
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Be wise, pause, “ knock,” that is, “ pray,” 
for thou knowest not what the coming year 
may bring to thee. But, fear not, if thou 
enterest it with prayer, for then thou enterest 
not alone, but the Captain of the Lord’s 
host, although invisible, walketh by thy 
side. 

Especially do we need to pause, and 
knock, for that door we cannot close, in 
“coming in or going out.” It is so con- 
structed that once within, we cannot turn 
and pass without again. Noiselessly does 
each year’s door close behind us and bear its 
record to the skies. But we shall meet them 
again—those old years—in the day when we 
shall “ receive the things done in the body 
according to that we have done, whether it 
be good or bad.” Then, “ Friend, suock, 
before thou openest”” this and every door, 
“for in the kingdom of His grace granteth 
He omnipotence to prayer.” 

RACHEL WANE, 
Lancaster. 


“LOVE MAKES TIME PASS—TIME 
. MAKES LOVE PASS” 


STILL in my dreams I see it, the far Italian 
town, 

The river and the sunset, the blue Alps 
looking down. 


Still in my dreams I see it, the steep Italian 
street ; 

Still through each dim old archway I tread 
with loitering feet. 


And still once more I see them, as when my 
youth was fair, 

Companion pictures hanging in the old 
dealer’s there. 


A river lights one landscape: a boat is on 
the stream : 

I catch the glad reflection of life’s first 
morning gleam, 
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Softly the boat glides onward, all happy 
things among : 

I mark their sun-kissed faces, both fair and 
both are young. 


And underneath the picture, seen through 
the time-worn glass, 

In quaint Italian letters, I read: “ Love 
makes time pass.” 


I mark the other picture: the boat is near 
the sea ; 

Near are their gathering echoes, death and 
eternity. 


Swiftly the boat speeds onwards: the golden 
light is fled : 

Dim are the altered faces, both old, and one 
is dead. 


And underneath the picture, with eyes that 
dim, alas ! 

To think of lite’s long pathos, I read, ‘* Time 
makes love pass.” 


Ah! fair Italian sunsets, sweet skies of 
vanished blue, 
Where Love and Time are ending, I wake 
and weep for you. 
Jane P. Nott, 
Clifton, Bristol. 


COMPETITION FOR MARCH 


PAPERS TO BE SENT IN NOT LATER THAN 
YANUARY 20, 


All papers to be original, and to bear full name and 
address of competitors. 

Four prizes (books of the, tublished price of 15s., 12s. 6d., 
10s. 6d. and 7s. 6d. respectively) ave offered for the 
four best papers (400 words) on ‘The Christmas 

ree.” 


The subject might include, besides a few 
words of description, an account of the 
children’s anticipations, of their delight and 
surprise, their wishes and disappointments, 
and stories of their self-denial and kindness 
to their companions. 

Conditions the same as last year. 
MSS. returned. 


No 





THE NATIVITY 


I wit not pray, “ O Lord that I 
Had been at Thy nativity” ; 

But rather, “ Let me, Babe divine, 

Be new-born and be Thou at mine!” 


G. PERcY, 
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OUR WHAT-NOT 


HE climate of the miasmic forests of Surinam 
in Dutch Guiana is so deadly that white 
men find it almost impossible to live there. 

The district is inhabited by bush negroes, who are 
descended from fugitive slaves. These slaves fled 
from the sugar and coffee plantations of the Dutch 
colony on the-coast. Once a slave managed to 
elude his masters and make a start for the interior, 
his freedom was beyond doubt, for no white man 
dared follow him. The Moravian missionaries en- 
deavoured to Christianise the settlement. During 
one period of sixty-five years, a hundred and fifty- 
nine of the brethren were sent out, seventy-five 
died, and sixty-three were forced to return to 
Europe. For months, even years, at a stretch, 
there were no Christian workers in the deadly 
region. Evidently only those inured to the climate 
could hope to be of use. But where were such 
to be found? God moves in a mysterious way. 
Sore sickness prevailed among the negroes. The 
‘“Winti” man (sorcerer) explained the visitation 
by saying that the spirit of a boa-constrictor, which 
a negro, afterwards known as John King, had killed, 
was at war with them. To propitiate the offended 
spirit, heathen rites of the worst character were 
carried on. 


A curious thing happened to John King. As far 
as is known, he had never had Christian instruction 
of any kind. In the midst of the orgies he dreamed 
dreams. In one dream he saw a beautiful house 
filled with people clad in white garments. Then 
he saw another building ; within wasa mighty caul- 
dron in which the evil one was tormenting the 
damned in boiling oil. Feeling himself to be one 
of the latter, with a mighty effort he sprang into 
the river—and awoke. After this dream he with- 
drew from the ‘‘ Winti’’ dances. Some time after 
this he had a second dream, in which he beheld a 
man standing before a church, who told him that 
he must become. member thereof, or be eternally 
lost. He wasso much moved that he set out for 
Paramaribo, a Moravian missionary station, and 
told his story. In due time he was baptized and 
returned to the dense forests of the Upper Sara- 
macca—the one Christian soul amongst thousands 
of heathens. 


HE preached Christ unceasingly, facing scorn and 
ridicule, contempt and brutality, just as his Master 
faced it centuries before him. He converted his 
own relations first and sent them to convert their 
friends. Poor souls, they needed the knowledge of 
Christ badly enough; they received it with open 
arms, and the peace of God entered into thousands 
of hearts. For thirty-seven years John King 


has been at work, and ultimately was elected the 
people’s Chief. He still lives, though age 
obliges him to take his rest, and other willing 
converts are carrying on the work he began. 
What manner of man he is can best be judged 
from a letter he sent some time ago to the 
Mission Board at Herrnhut: “Think of me in 
prayer before the Lord, for I, John King, am a 
poor sinner, who is nothing, and I am not a clever 
man, who has learned the knowledge of God in his 
youth. The grace and mercy of the Lord chose 
me, poor, unworthy sinner, and placed me in the 
work here for Him. So remember me, you servants 
of God. Again I say to you, big, big greeting from 
me, John King.’’ Thus God raises up a voice in 
the wilderness in our own time pointing out the 
way of salvation. 


It is a blessed thought to dwell upon that God is 
within us. He is not so far away that we must 
reach out to the uttermost parts of the earth to find 


Him. Christ said, ‘‘Our Father which art in 
heaven"’ and “the kingdom of heaven is within 
you.” An old Puritan once declared that ‘‘ heaven 


was in him before he was in heaven,” and Spurgeon, 
in his characteristic way, added that that is necessary 
for all of us. If we do not get to heaven before we 
die we shall never get there afterwards. An old 
Scotchman was once asked if he ever expected to 
go to heaven. ‘‘ Why, man, I live there,’ was his 
quaint reply; and a little girl of deep religious 
feeling said the same thing ina different way. She 
would never sing “I’m going to the land of 
Canaan,” but always ‘I'm living in the land of 
Canaan.” 


Tue British contribution to foreign missions in 
the year 1896 was £1,484,753, an increase of 
£100,000 on the previous year. This is hopetul, for 
unless the material expansion of England is accom- 
panied by a spiritual expansion the empire must 
inevitably fall. The Bishop of London laid great 
emphasis on this point when addressing the C.M.S. 
Younger Clergy Union for London. He compared 
the Roman Empire with the present position of 
Great Britain. Yet the Roman Empire fell after it 
had achieved only fart of its great purpose. Why 
did it fall? Because Rome was powerful as an exter- 
nal organisation, but Rome had no spiritual nourish- 
ment to give to the people whom it conquered. 
It had no gospel, it had no message, it had nothing 
to show, no means of elevating. And unless men 
are elevated by the government of other countries 
to whom they are subject, unless they get spiritual 
ideas, there can be no real hold in the material 
force that keeps them together, 
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THE mild weather of November has had a wonder- 
ful effect upon flowers and an unusually large num- 
ber have been in bloom. But the want of summer 
sunshine has worked a curious alteration upon their 
natural colours. The red cactus dahlias became 
almost orange. A species of tropceolum exchanged 
its usually vivid scarlet hue for that of yellow; a 
streak of red down the centre of the petal being the 
only remains of its normal colour. A species of 
myosotis, ordinarily of a deep blue, flowered in 
clear rosy pink. A pure white phlox shows a 
tendency to revert in some of its bloom to a 
greenish-yellow hue. Unable to bask in the sum- 
mer sun necessary for their perfect state, each has 
fallen below its standard; they flowered too late. 
And each human soul, if it allows life’s summer sun 
to pass by, and straggles into flower in the winter 
of its days, can never hope to be more than a blos- 
som imperfectly ripened. 





A CLERGYMAN, who had spent some time in Gasa, 
Palestine, told the Bishop of Tasmania the following 
little story, and the Bishop, in the course of one of 
his recent sermons, made it public. One night he 
was coming home late, and in the dusk of the even- 
ing, outside the city gates, ina place where there was 
danger from Arabs, he saw what looked like a man 
kneeling on the ground by his horse ; and he said to 
himself, ‘I must go and warn that man. It will 
never do for him to be there; he will only get into 
trouble.” As he went near he heard the sounds of 
prayer, and this is something like what he heard : 
“*Oh, my God ! oh, my Saviour! take me away out 
of myself, lest I fall; make me to look only unto 
Thee, that I may humble myself and be like Thee.” 





He did not like to disturb him at his prayers, but 
after awhile he said to him, ‘‘ Sir, I beg your par- 
don; you are in danger here.’ The man got up, 
and theclergyman saw it was General Gordon, He 
said to him, ‘‘ Gordon, what are you doing out here, 
in this dangerous place?” And he said, ‘‘ This 
morning I received a telegram from England, 
asking me to undertake a mission which I had 
longed to undertake all my life. It filled me with 
such elation that I felt I might get into trouble by 
being proud, and I thought I would just get upon 
my horse and go away by myself and humble 
myself before God.” I believe, said the Bishop, that 
that mission was just the one in which he was em- 
ployed when he was killed. Now, my friends, 
you know the reason why Gordon proved a great 
man. 





TALKING with a little maid the other day, our 
thoughts went forward to Christmas and what we 
were going to do. Christmas-trees, holly topped 
plum puddings, parties, and all sorts of joyful 
anticipations, were uppermost in Miss Effie’s mind. 
At last Santa Claus was mentioned. “Going to’ 


hang up astocking?"" Iasked. “ No," she replied, 
as she demurely dropped her eyelids, ‘‘ I am going 
to hang up a pillow-case.”’ 





THE volume of “Selections from the Works of 
Bishop Thorold,” just issued, will prove a welcome 
companion to all who remember Dr. Thorold's 
sympathetic handling of the problems of the 
Christian life. It isa book to keep close to the 
bedside, for a few minutes’ peaceful reading at the 
close of day, and a book to open as each new day 
commences. The Bishop's own life was one of 
deep spirituality, and these ‘* Selections "—a man's 
style is himself, he used to say—are, in consequence, 
a storehouse of spiritual thought and experience 
pithily expressed. And the arrangement of them 
is excellent. Each phase of life is dealt with in its 
natural sequence, The opening chapter is headed 
‘Christ the Lord over all,” and in other sections, 
the conflicts of the soul, the sufferings of the body, 
settling down in life, the joys of home, the children, 
old age, the contemplation of death, and the hope 
of a new and perfect life are all touched upon in 
Dr. Thorold’s own tender and comforting way. 
A really beautiful portrait of the Bishop, reproduced 
in photogravure, forms the frontispiece to the 
volume, and taking it altogether a more helpful 
devotional manual could not well be desired. 


Tue members of the Presbyterian Church at 
Waterloo, Iowa, desired to erect a new place of 
worship, but stone was scarce ; in fact, there were no 
quarries and no rock suitable for building purposes 
nigh at hand. At last their attention was called to 
what was apparently a large boulder, which stood 
in the middle of a plain about eight miles from the 
town. This huge mass of rock was like an island 
in the midst of a vast sea, About eight feet of it 
projected above ground, The work of excavating 
this gigantic boulder was at once begun. When 
exposed to view it was found to be twenty-eight 
feet high, thirty feet long and twenty feet wide. 
On this monolith the workmen began their labours 
with drill, hammer and dynamite, and the enor- 
mous rock was converted into building stones, 





Tuus the great boulder, after resting undisturbed 
for countless ages, has at last been transformed 
into a beautiful Christian church. In its rough 
state it is estimated to have weighed more than 
2500 tons. It was, therefore, about twice as large 
as the boulder from which was hewn the pedestal 
on which stands the famous statue of Peter the 
Great in St. Petersburg, though not so large as 
the great boulder in Switzerland, on which a 
country house, surrounded by an ornamental 
garden, has been erected. 
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HAPPY NEW YEAR to all our friends— 
A known or unknown—and from the heart. 
As life grows shorter and our sense of its 
meaning and its mystery deepens; as we learn 
what it has to give, how much it can never give, 
and all its possibilities of peril and of pain, we 
come to set a higher value on happiness ; it is not, 
indeed, the end of life—it flies from those who most 
eagerly pursue it; but it is a blessing to be thank- 
ful for. This is one of those truths that experience 
teaches ; one of the great commonplaces that come 
home to us when we have learnt to think more of 
the constellations than of the comets —more of the 
lights that recur and remain, and less of the lights 
that dazzle and disappear. And close by happi- 
ness stands hope, less than substance, and more 
than shadow; fainter than reality, yet more solid 
than dream. To foster and to cherish hope is our 
aim and desire: not to depress or to discourage, 
but to look on the brighter side of the world and 
its history, and to watch mankind advancing, how- 
ever slowly, to its remote but inevitable goal. 





WHATEVER may be done to lighten the work of the 
London County Council, one thing must not be 
done—the poverty of the city must not be divorced 
from its wealth. For rating purposes the com- 
munity must be kept undivided. If not, the heaviest 
burden and the sorest need will go together. Rates 
will be lowest where wealth abounds, and highest 
in the slums, where the poor herd together and 
struggle and suffer.. No such iniquity as this divi- 
sion, we are sure, was in the Prime Minister’s mind 
when he referred to the question; but some men, 
with neither heart nor brains, have been eager to 
advocate a policy that would destroy the peace and 
order of society. 





WE are to have a new plan of army reform during 
the coming Session—not before it is needed. Our 
army, in spite of all that we spend on it, is not 
what it should be; we want more men, and men of 
a different kind, and we shall not get them until 
we have made some great changes in the present 
order of things. We shall not go back to a long- 
service system for all recruits—let no one dream of 
that. But when a man, still young and vigorous, 
wishes to continue in the service, when the time 
for which he enlisted is up, he should be allowed 
and encouraged to do so, whether he be a non- 
commissioned officer or not. We want men to fill 
the ranks, and not the raw and weedy youths of 
sixtcen and seventeen that we are compelled to take 
now. Besides this, we want men of character 
and sense; and the men of this type are exas- 


perated by the present regulations, with petty 
stoppages of pay for this and for that, making it 
impossible for a man to reckon what his pay really 
will be. The soldier should get the shilling a day, 
which he is promised—and should get it clear. It 
would cost us little, and would put an end to a vast 
amount of silent discontent. 





WHEN the question of degrees for women was dis- 
cussed at Oxford and Cambridge a few months ago, 
some of those who were opposed to any concession 
thought that they had found an easy way of settling 
the whole difficulty. Let the women’s colleges, 
they said—Girton, Newnham, Somerville, and 
Holloway—federate themselves into a university, 
and take power to confer degrees. The students 
of their colleges may still be examined by Oxford 
and Cambridge; their names will appear in the 
honour list; but it will be for the new university 
to recognise merit by conferring degrees on the 
successful candidates. For controversial purposes 
the scheme was excellent, but it was absolutely 
impracticable, This new university, which would 
neither teach nor examine, could only have served 
as an academic “ clearing-house,”’ or as an educa- 
tional stamping-machine. No wonder that those 
who have taken the lead in women’s education will 
have none of it; and that the heads and managers 
of the two great colleges at Cambridge declare 
emphatically that, whatever may be the hardships 
of the present system, they prefer the evils that 
they know to such an institution as their opponents 
would thrust upon them. 





Tue Methodists are already planning to com- 
memorate the incoming of the new century. It is 
proposed to raise a great fund—a million guineas— 
every member in every household contributing a 
share ; and though the scheme as yet has received 
no official sanction, it appeals to popular imagina- 
tion, and sympathy may compel its acceptance. 
How great a force Methodism is in the world, few 
of us, perhaps, are fully aware. Some of its critics 
assume that its work is done, and are good enough 
to say so; others describe it as ‘ta church on 
paper.” Dr. W. T. Davison, in the Contemporary 
Review, makes short work of these delusions. He 
knows the figures, and tells us that in our own 
country alone the Methodist Churches taken 
together can show nearly three millions of ad- 
herents; in the United States they number not 
less than twenty millions, and Canada adds a 
million more. In fact, tested by any method— 
adherents, members, ministry, Sunday-schools, 
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resources, preaching power, missionary enterprise— 
Methodism is not dead or dying, but alive; and 
“life,” as we are so often reminded, ‘is a note 
of the Church.”’ 


We hold no brief against the Church of Rome. 
Her work among the degraded classes of society 
entitles her to honour ; she can say with just pride 
—‘‘To the poor the Gospel is preached.’ But no 
services, however great, can justify an attempt to 
suppress freedom of speech ; and unless the Roman 
Catholics of Lancashire are resolutely checked by 
their leaders, they will pay dearly for their folly. 
The Rev. T. Connellan and the Rev. J. Slattery, 
the men singled out for attack, have been priests, it 
is true; but by a change of faith they do not forfeit 
the rights that they possess in common with every 
British citizen. There is no evidence to suggest 
that, like some Protestant lecturers in earlier 
times, they have given provocation by gross outrage 
on common decency, to say nothing of religious 
conviction. Their enemies seek to silence them 
simply because they have passed from the ministry 
of one Church to the ministry of another. Unfor- 
tunately, in more than one instance the municipal 
authorities have yielded to the violence, or to 
the threats, of the Roman Catholic mob. At St. 
Helen's the public hall was refused for the lecture ; 
at Manchester the police went farther still, and 
prohibited a meeting, refusing to state on what 
information they acted. The police-inspector who 
was responsible for this decision, and the Watch 
Committee who control him, will hear more of the 
matter. Manchester will not tolerate conduct of 
this kind; free speech is more precious than free 
trade. And the Roman Catholics, if they pursue 
this policy, will soon discover that there is no 
surer way of setting the nation against their creed 
and their Church. 


Austria is in serious difficulties. The question is 
one not of riot but of revolution. 
the Germans and the Slavs—have come into con- 
flict, not, indeed, for the first time, but with a 


The two races— 


violence unknown to this generation. And though 
disorder has been quelled, the cause of strife 
remains. The Germans are a minority—a fourth 
in the whole empire, a third in Austria proper. 
But they regard themselves, and they have been 
treated, as a superior class, born to rule as other 
races are born to obey. German is established as 
the official language of the Austrian law-courts. 
The German population hitherto have largely con- 
trolled the course of politics. Now their privileges 
are threatened, and the prerogative of their 
language is assailed; and though for the moment 
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the attack has been repelled, the danger is still 
real. They are looking to Germany for help in 
keeping the nation German. The Slavs, on the 
other hand, are determined to throw off a tyranny 
which they find unbearable; and they have num- 
bers on their side.. A Slav revolt and a German 
invasion, encouraged and aided from within, are the 
alternatives with which Austrian statesmen have to 
reckon, 


WE have often been accused—not altogether with- 
out cause—of using missions for the extension of 
our empire. Germany is now following this policy, 
openly and without disguise. Two German mis- 
sionaries were murdered in the Shantung district, 
and their Government demand, by way of compen- 
sation, an indemnity of £40,000; the erection of a 
cathedral for which the Chinese are to pay; the 
cession of Kiao-Chow as a coaling-station; anda 
railway monopoly in the Shantung peninsula, To 
require satisfaction for such an outrage as murder 
is reasonable enough; but the wisdom of exacting it 
in this shape is more than questionable, and the 
cause of Christianity in China is bound to suffer 
very serious injury. Patriotism—and the senti- 
ment is not unknown even in China—will be 
enlisted against the foreign usurper and the foreign 
faith, The Chinese, who are a shrewd race, will 
suspect that European nations, however anxious to 
convert the heathen, are more intent upon dividing 
the empire and exploiting its wealth. And the 
cathedral, so long as it stands, will be a fatal 
obstacle to the victory of the Cross, 


WHEN it was announced that a bequest of £250,000 
had been left to the Moravian Church for the 
purposes of mission work, some of us could not but 
regret that a portion at least of the sum had not 
been bestowed elsewhere. But it turns out that 
the gift is not all gain. The money is not to be 
paid over at once. When it is received, the whole 
of it is to be spent inten years. It must be applied 
to entirely new enterprises. No existing mission is 
to receive apenny. These are cruel conditions. 
The Moravians are already committed to more 
work than they can carry on with ease. At the 
end of the ten years it will be almost impossible for 
them to drop the new work that will have been 
forced upon them ; and the expense will then fall 
on their ordinary resources. And—to add to their 
difficulties—too many people who may hear of the 
legacy will think that the mission so enriched can 
do without their help and will take their gifts else- 
where. Fortune, even when it seems kind, often 
has two faces, 
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